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SCHOOLAND-STUDIO 
4 DIRECTORY P 


Conducted by Lawrence Durborow, Inc., Educa- 
tional Advisers, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 









This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 














MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Exopressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. i 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 








Catalogue éiciuiibine Ot saietiten: Otis the Secretary 
| Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN LABORATORY 
THEATRE « THEATRE ARTS 
INSTITUTE ¢ NEw YORK CITY 





222 East 54th Street Plaza 8877 

FALL TERM 
MADAME MARIA GERMANOVA - - - - - - Director 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSK Y - - - - - Consulting Director 
FRANCIS FERGUSSON - - - - - - Associate Director 





“By inviting Maria Germanova to become its Director, the Amer- 
ican Laboratory Theatre has displayed wisdom and foresight rare on 
our hurried stage. The fact that Mme. Germanova is one of the first 
line actresses of the Moscow Art Theatre, supremely skilled in her 
art and fascinating in her dusky beauty, is, after all, not so significant 
in her new post as her tutelage as favorite pupil under Vladimir 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko and her notable success in training, in turn, 
younger members of the World’s Foremost Acting Company — thus 
insuring the continuation and enrichment of the spirit which orig- 
inally brought the American Laboratory Theatre into existence.’’ 

—OLIVER M. SAYLER 
author of ‘‘The Russian Theatre,”’ etc. 











MARIA OUSPENSKAYA - - - Technique of Acting 
Technical Training in Voice Production, Ballet, Body Rhythm, Diction, Fencing 
For Information Apply to 


Mr. GEORGE BirRsE, GENERAL MANAGER 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR RHYTHM 
MOVEMENT AND MUSIC 
Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic Movement 
—Solfege—Improvisation—Piano—Composition— 
NORMAL TRAINING 
Dalcroze Certificate provides New Profes- 
sion for College and Music Studenis 
Season October 7th to May 31st 
Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 East 59th St., New York Volunteer 1357 











THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO@ THEATRE 


310 West 73rd St. New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
All Rehearsals and Stage Tech- 
nique with Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 

Wynne Matihison. 
Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Winter session begins January 3rd 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 4 





























COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


DRAMATICS and SPEECH 
Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicayo 


Courses 
Play Production — Pantomime — Story Telling — 
Speech—Phonetics— Voice—Stage Craft—Interpreta- 
tive Dancing—Appreciation of Literature. 


Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
40th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 



















SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
saeee THEATRE 


FACULTY 
Tuomas Woop STEVENS 






B. Iden Payne Whitford Kane 
Hubert Osborne Cloyd Head 
Mary Agnes Doyle Alphonso lanelli 
Lester Luther and others 


Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—Apply new! 

Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


OEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 


ELSA FINDLAY 


Ronny Johansson John Martin 
Eurythmics 
Body Technique 
Dramatic Technique 
Write for Catalogue 
Studio—264 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ashland 2090 








The 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
Studio of Acting and Dramatic Production 
124 East 40th Street New York City 

TRAINING FOR THE 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
SUBSCRIPTION SEASON OF PLAYS 
FOR STUDENTS 
Recommended as the best school of the theatre 


by the John Murray Anderson - Robert Milton 
School, which has discontinued its activities. 












































DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 


Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 








9 EAST 59TH STREET 
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PAS NA COMMUNITY 


PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Complete course in all Dramatic Arts givenina 
regular producing theatre under conditions 
required bycommercial theatres Stage rehearsals daily 
GILMOR BROWN, 
Supervising Director. 
Write to CHARLES F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 
39 South El Molino Ave.,Pasadena, California. 
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ONGY SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Solfeggio Harmony Eurythmics 
All Branches of Instrumental Instruction 
Correct fundamental training and 


individual class work emphasized 
| as basis of music education 


Gaston Eleus, Violin 
Marion Moorhouse, Cello recognized 
Stuart Mason, Harmony artists and musicians. 


Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Faculty Adviser 
Catalogue sent upon request 


MINNA FRANZISKA HOLL, Director 
103 Hemenway Street Boston, Mass. 


And Faculty of 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing 
Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 
Talking Pictures - Radio Broadcasting 
Diction, Pantomime, Fencing, Stage. 
craft. Develops Personality through 
training in Expression. General Cul- 


tural Education. Evening Classes. 
Children’s Classes. Enrolment open, 











Catalogue on request 


611-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) New York 
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30th YEAR 
THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
of the DRAMA 


(accredited) 


Helen Schuster-Martin Directress 
An Institution for profession training and 
personal culture. Large student body 
taught in small groups insuring individual 
development—Degree and Diploma courses. 
Teacher Training Department. Accurate 
speech and voice training in daily classes. 
Our Own Little Theatre Dormitory 
and Stock Company Moderate rates 


THE LITTLE PLAYHOUSE 


Kemper Lane, Ciacinnati, Ohio 














THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
LEADING TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


Direction 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
late of Labatory Theatre 

New York 


CORNISH SCHOOL 
Music Dance 


Wash. 


Drama 
Seattle 
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PHIRELAH RICE 
of the SPOKEN WORD 

On Martha’s Vineyard Island 


The Bungalow School Overlooking the Sea 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- 
ing and Stage Direction. “Little Theatre’’ Plays 
every night. Land and water sports. 







Enroll Now for 1930 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
ADDRESS: MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
283 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 








BORIS GLAGOLIN 


formerly director of 
Moscow Theatre Revolution 


Announces the opening of a studio for a 
| limited number of talented students inter- 
ested in receiving professional training and 
direction in the methods of the new Theatre. 


For appointment write: 
MARGARET W. HEWES, Sec. 
400 East 59th St., New York 

















HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


ACTING 


THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June 1st July 5th-Aug. roth, 





Telephone—Circle 1350 








Stage Decoration and Design 


Home Study Course 
in practical designing and execution of 
stage decoration and settings for the 
Modern Theatre. Especially adapted for 
Little Theatre workers and all who have 
not had practical training in this highly 
specialized and lucrative branch of the 
Theatre. A fascinating study, with big 
rewards, for creative talent. Previous art 
training not necessary. 
Write for prospectus **B”’ 
STUDIO OF STAGE DESIGN 
451 First Ave., New York City 























For information regarding this Directory please address 


LAWRENCI Durporow, Inc., Educational Advisers, 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City, N. } 
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SARA MILDRED STRAUSS 


announces 
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Otis SKINNER IN 100 Years Old 
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THE THEATRES OF THE WORLD 


Censors and Play Agents 
A Rebuke to Broadway 
News Notes 


N Mr. Victor John’s article on The 
Festival Theatre of Cambridge in 
this issue he names certain causes 

that have hindered the progress of the 
highly idealistic and practical group 
who control the destinies of that play- 
house. Chief among these he places 
governmental censorship which not 
only prohibits the production of many 
plays but has resulted in a situation 
where playwrights, knowing in ad- 
vance that their plays are doomed, do 
not take the trouble to submit them. 
Next to that he names the methods of 
play agents who, hoping that the com- 
mercial managers will buy at a big 
price the plays they handle, refuse to 
sell production rights of plays that be- 
long naturally in an art theatre, at a 
figure which allows of their being 
bought by such less wealthy producers. 

The damage done to drama and to 
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Sightlines, by Joseph Urban 


Again the Istituto Nazionale del 
Dramma Antico announces a season 
of Greek tragedy for the Greek thea- 
tre of Syracuse, Sicily. The new re- 
vivals will be the /phigenia in Aulis 
of Euripides, to be played on the 26th 
and 30th of April and the 3d, 7th, 
and 10th of May; and Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon to be played on the 27th 
of April, and May 4th, 8th, 11th. 
e 
The Danish “Actors’ Union’ cele- 
brated this year the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its organization. 
¢ 

Sir Barry Jackson is beginning the 
season of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre in England with a produc- 
tion of Bernard Shaw’s The Apple 
Cart, which he sponsored at the Mal- 
vern Festival in August. Other plays 
on his program for the season include 
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Echo by Leila Manning Taylor, The 
Shadows of Strife by John Davison, 
and What It Is to Be Young by 
James Bridie. 

¥ 


A hundred business men of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, have formed an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of supporting the 
legitimate theatre. Each member has 
pledged himself to attend at least one 
performance of legitimate drama a 
week during the season. It is hoped 
that this action will encourage the 
best attractions to come to St. Paul. 


The Irish Theatre, Inc., has moved 
from its former headquarters at the 
Cherry Lane Playhouse to the Green- 
wich Village Theatre. Under the di- 
rectorship of Micael Breathnach it is 
planning the production of several 
Irish plays including The Silver Tas- 
sie by Sean O’Casey and Synge’s The 
Sorrows of Deirdre. 

y 
The Incorporated Stage Society of 
England has recently announced its 
program for the season 1929-30 as 
follows: on October 20th, Belle, or 
W hat’s the Bother? by Ernest George 
(a comedy of the East End of Lon- 
don, written from first hand knowl- 
edge); provisionally on December 
Ist, Douaumont by Eberhard Wolf- 
gang Moller in an English version by 
Graham and Tristan Rawson; and 
provisionally on February 2, 1930, 
Forty-seven by Sydney Loch (a 
drama concerned with the struggle 
between the Sinn Feiners and the 
“Black and Tans’). 

e 
The Yiddish Art Theatre has moved 
from its former home on East 14th 
Street to Proctor’s Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. Under the directorship of 
Maurice Schwartz it plans a season 


society itself by the first of these causes 
is not easily calculable. If there are 
some dramatists who crush themselves 
against the stone wall of censorship, 
and others who avoid the impact by 
withholding their works, there must 
be still another group, and probably 
a large one, who, recognizing an im- 
passe, do not write the plays that are 
in their minds and hearts, who turn 
natural dramatic material into dra- 
matic poetry or novels or else write 
nothing at all. The wells which have 
long been the source of British dra- 
matic literature are being poisoned, 
and England is denying her play- 
wrights those rewards, both artistic and 
pecuniary, which are their due. 


The other hindrance which Mr. 
John lists is an abuse even more preva- 
lent in America than in England. It 
is high time that agents and producers 
on both sides of the Atlantic realized 
that placing a prohibitive price on the 
production of a play or creating the 
monopoly of a play by a single pro- 
ducer is a bad thing not only for the 
art of the theatre but for the industry 
and must some day act as a destructive 
boomerang. 

The motion picture business has 
long been aware of the error in such 
policies, and today, no matter how 
elaborate the opening of a feature 
picture on Broadway, few days elapse 
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before the same picture is being pro- 
duced throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Such a proce- 
dure creates a strong general interest 
and does much to build up the indus- 
try. In Germany much the same idea 
obtains with regard to the legitimate 
drama. An Ur-auffiihrung may take 
place in Berlin, but hardly have the 
plaudits subsided before ten to a dozen 
other theatres in different parts of 
Germany, having bought the rights 
to the play, are putting on productions 
of their own. This is made possible, 
of course, by the repertory system, the 
idea of which is increasingly popular. 


The success of Journey’s End, 
handled wisely as a theatre property, 
furnishes an excellent case in point. 
In less than a year after its first pro- 
duction in London and while the Lon- 
don company is still playing to capa- 
city, it is already playing all over the 
world, in New York, Chicago, Mon- 
treal, in Poland and Australia, in 
Stockholm, Paris, and Berlin. Soon 
after its first German _ production 
nearly a dozen German theatres were 
scheduling it. This means that play- 
going people everywhere are thinking 
and talking about the same thing. It 
means a world-wide increase of in- 
terest in the drama. What is now 
happening to Journey’s End might 
happen on a lesser scale to any play 
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of eight new plays. Boris Aronson 
is art director and the company in- 
cludes Samuel Goldenburg, Stella 
Adler, and Berta Gersten. 

s 
The Russian Ballet has been reorgan- 
ized under a new direction but will 
keep the name of Serge Diaghilev. 
Serge Gregoriew, the premier metteur 
en scene of Diaghilev, is now director. 
Nouvel now attends to the adminis- 
trative needs of the troupe while Boris 
Konno, a young author, has become 
the secretary general of the Ballet. 

e 
The American Laboratory Theatre 
has secured the services of Maria Ger- 
manova as director to succeed Rich- 
ard Boleslavsky whose activities in 
Hollywood have compelled him to 
limit his connection to that of con- 
sulting director. Madam Germanova 
has for several years been director of 
the so-called Prague branch of the 
Moscow Art Theatre whose produc- 
tions—especially of Ostrovsky—have 
attracted enthusiastic response in 
Central Europe and in London. 

e 
The direction of the Theatre Slow- 
acki at Cracow is organizing a compe- 
tition to encourage better drama and 
is offering a prize which is approxi- 
mately the equivalent of $1,500. The 
jury has already singled out for dis- 
tinction three plays: The Surprise, a 
tragedy by Roztworowski; The 
Springtime of the Peoples, a historical 
drama by Nowaczynski, and a histori- 
cal piece, Samuel Zborowski, by 
Ferdinand Goete. The latter has 
been played at the Theatre Polski in 
Warsaw for two months. 

ee 
The Dramatic League of Chicago has 
announced the October opening of a 
new subscription theatre which is in- 
teresting for its list of proposed pro- 
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ductions and for the fact that no 
names of sponsors are given. Its 
season is being inaugurated by a pro- 
duction of Thunder in the Air by 
Robbins Millar and its second presen- 
tation will be St. John Ervine’s 
comedy, The First Mrs. Fraser, in 
which Grace George will be starred. 
The theatre plans a season of twenty 
weeks, the first performance of a new 
play being given every four weeks. 
The plays from which the remaining 
three will be chosen include several 
outstanding European successes and 
some of the most looked forward to 
American productions: The Matri- 
arch, E. B. Stern’s dramatization of 
her like-named novel; a new play by 
Ferenc Molnar; a new play by Ar- 
thur Schnitzler; The Child-Man by 
A. W. Pinero; The Infinite Shoe- 
black, by Norman Macowan; Jitta’s 
Atonement; a Berlin success adapted 
by Bernard Shaw; Four People, by 
Miles Malleson; On the Rim, an 
adapti :n of the Russian play—Siberia ; 
and Pardon My Glove, by Zoé 
Akins. It is rumored that the agents 
sponsoring the theatre are a well 
known producing company. 
* 

Percy MacKaye’s long narrative 
poem, The Gobbler of God, is to be 
given a dramatic interpretation with 
music by the Provincetown Players 
in New York during the winter. 


The Stockholm theatres this fall are 
offering Swedish translations of many 
American plays. Among them are 
The Emperor Jones, What Price 
Glory, The Royal Family, and Wil- 
liam Hurlbut’s Hidden. Successful 
foreign plays of last year, such as 
Broadway and The Constant Wife, 
will also be produced. R. C. Sher- 
riff’s ubiquitous Journey's End is, of 
course, being played, and there will 


that makes a success in New York, 
were the American producers not too 
short-sighted to realize it. The Amer- 
ican scheme of squeezing a play dry 
by first producing it for as long as it 
will run on Broadway, then sending 
out second-rate road companies, and 
finally selling it to stock is a gradually 
devitalizing one. 


= the New York Times a few days 
ago there was a news note an- 
nouncing a gift by Mr. Otto Kahn 
to the endowment fund of the Cincin- 
nati Stuart Walker Company, which 
is, it is hoped, to be the permanent 
outcome of Stuart Walker’s years of 
work in repertory in that city. That 
Mr. Kahn had made a contribution 
to another art enterprise was not what 
gave this news item significance. His 
name would probably be found, if one 
searched for it, on the lists of art 
projects in far-away places too often 
to make the search interesting. What 
gave point to the note was the fact 
that a New York daily should con- 
sider it news that a middlewestern 
city was raising a well-deserved en- 
dowment for a theatre, and that that 
theatre was spoken of as bearing an 
important relation to what is hap- 
pening—and what will happen—on 
Broadway! 


By mere chance an evening paper, 
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the very next day, carried a letter 
from Stuart Walker, which, quite un- 
intentionally, gave ample evidence of 
the importance of this relation. The 
purpose of the letter was simply to 
correct some facts in the _ theatre- 
biography of one of his players who 
has become famous overnight in New 
York. But underneath the facts could 
be found an indication of the training 
and opportunity which Mr. Walker’s 
theatre has offered for years to many 
of the featured players of the New 
York stage today. A roster of the 
actors, designers, playwrights who 
have had their start or their appren- 
ticeship in Stuart Walker’s Company, 
even if it gave nothing more than the 
dates of their service and the names 
of the plays to which they have con- 
tributed, would be enlightening and 
dramatic reading for those good met- 
ropolitan folk who think that Broad- 
way is the only well of the theatre’s 
inspiration. 

“In your usually accurate column,” 
writes Mr. Walker, “I was most in- 
terested to read your delightful but 
fairly inaccurate biography of Muriel 
Kirkland of Strictly Dishonorable. 

“It happens that Muriel Kirkland 
has played with my companies for sev- 
eral seasons and that she has played a 
great deal of comedy, contrary to the 
statement in your biography. She is 
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be plays from the French by Paul 
Raynal, Jean-Jacques Bernard, and 
Marcel Pagnol. Two new Swedish 
plays are scheduled—The Wild Beast 
by Ernst Didring, and The Ring You 
Gave Me by Oscar Rydavist. 

3 


The closing of a new musical comedy, 
Open Your Eyes, in Glasgow has 
caused an increased interest in pro- 
tecting British actors from irrespon- 
sible management. Members of the 
Actors’ Association and the Stage 
Guild are discussing the project of 
the organization of a British actors’ 
protective agency similar to Actors’ 
Equity in the United States, while an 
effort is being made in parliament to 
secure a new bill for the licensing of 
theatrical managers in general. 


Joseph Urban’s new book entitled 
Theatres, with forty-eight illustra- 
tions by the author of theatres either 
built or projected, is announced for 
publication this month. 


Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corpora- 
tion has made arrangements for the 
film production of John Galsworthy’s 
play, Escape, under the direction of 
Basil Dean. The result will be 
watched with interest, for the con- 
tract stipulates that no word of the 
play may be altered for the motion 
picture without the author’s consent. 
* 


No further assurance that New York 
will have a good season of opera seems 
necessary to many music lovers than 
the announcement by the Metropoli- 
tan company of the forthcoming pro- 
duction of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
not heard here for many years. 


s 
Mrs. David Davies (Margaret Ken- 
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nedy), author of The Constant 
Nymph, is at work on a new novel 
which, it is said, will begin serial pub- 
lication on both sides of the Atlantic 
in the late fall. 


During the year 1930 the American 
Classical League, in conjunction with 
other organizations, will commemo- 
rate the two thousandth anniversary 
of the birth of the poet, Virgil. A 
feature of the celebration will be a 
pilgrimage to famous places referred 
to in the Aeneid—the site of ancient 
Troy, Delos, Crete, Sicily, Northern 
Africa, and Italy. 
a 


At the bottom of this column will be 
seen the signet of Maurice Browne, 
Ltd., a new producing company 
which, having flashed into fame with 
the production of R. C. Sherriff’s 
Journey's End, has announced a con- 
tract with Paul Robeson, the Ameri- 
can negro actor, to play the title role 
in a revival of Othello. This produc- 
tion may be brought to America after 
its run in London. 

@ 
The Bungalow Theatre of Denver, 
founded about twenty years ago for 
the purpose of playing Shakespeare, 
has now given approximately eight 
hundred and fifty performances and 
has produced every one of Shake- 
speare’s plays except Twelfth Night. 
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not a southerner and has no southern 
accent except an acquired one. It hap- 
pens that she is an actress who has 
worked long and intelligently, who 
has taken advantage of every oppor- 
tunity. She is not a sudden discovery 
who was born overnight from the 
brain of Broadway. She came to our 
companies a charming and cute in- 
genue. She played small and large 
parts in Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
after a season with my younger players 
in Huntington, W. Va. In the last 
few weeks of her past season with me 
she played the lead (a comedy part) 
in Edward Sheldon’s and Dorothy 
Donnelly’s The Proud Princess, the 
nit-wit lead in Sam Janney’s Deuces 
Wild (farce), the tough soubrette in 
Burlesque (and she sang and danced), 
the tragic heroine in Death Takes a 
Holiday, the hysterical Hester in The 
Silver Cord, and the little girl in The 
Squall. You ought to have seen her 


in Sam Janney’s Loose Ankles. He 
was most enthusiastic about her. Sat- 
urday’s Children and Crime were 


equally well done. She even played 
The Cardboard Lover which, I am 
told, was played by an ingenue type 
in Paris, near where the author lives. 

“Some day we are going to discover 
that the American theatre is not New 
York alone, and then we are all going 
to have a good time.” 
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German Tourist Information Office, New York 


A striking exterior night view of the new 


Renaissance Theatre of Berlin. 











_———— 








Two pictures of the interior of the 
Renaissance Theatre in Berlin, an out- 
side view of which is shown on the pre- 
ceding page. The extreme simplicity 
of the walls of the main floor is con- 
trasted with colorful mural decoration 
in the balcony, giving a sense of digni- 
fied balance. The effect of the wood 
paneling is brightened by the white 
ceiling and the crystal lighting fix- 
tures. Irregularity in design and 
broken lines contribute much to the 
obviously modernistic impression. 




















L’Art Vivant 


The above picture shows the interior of 
the new Theatre Pigalle in Paris, 
which has been called “the most per- 
fectly equipped theatre in the world.” 
Built recently by Henri Rothschild the 
theatre is being opened this fall by 
Sacha Guitry with an extravagant his- 
torical revue which makes use of all its 
spectacular effects. At left is shown 
the mur de feu which separates the 
dressing rooms of the actors from the 
main halls of the theatre. 






































Longmans, Green & Company 


In amusing contrast with the preceding 
photographs of very modern playhouses is 
this reproduction of an early 19th century 
theatre, an_ illustration from Sheldon 
Cheney’s new volume of stage history en- 
titled The Theatre. Perhaps more striking 
than the differences are the surprising simi- 
larities, showing but little change in theatre 
fundamentals with the passing centuries. 
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Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


HE Fall has not yet languished and already the New York 

season, assured by its own accomplishment, is on the way 

toward satisfaction in the theatre: the satisfaction, unique 
to the playhouse, of theatre values realized for their own sake and 
purpose—writing that is literate and meant for speech, acting that 
is measured to the necessities of plays, and qualities of production 
that have whipped and shaped the theatre’s materials into life on 
half a dozen of the town’s stages. That only one great play—The 
Sea Gull—is newly on the boards is assuredly natural enough. 
Standing-Room-Only signs are not called upon to spell genius, and 
the lonesome greatness of The Sea Gull takes nothing at all from 
other achievements. ‘There is neither reason nor excuse for dis- 
cussing by the Tchekov standard any play that Tchekov did not 
write. It is more important to say, concerning the native theatre, 
that such representative first plays as The Commodore Marries, 
Strictly Dishonorable, and It’s A Wise Child have been in terms 
of the stage and not of the forum; and that they have supplied 
material to their actors, designers and directors rather than to 
those who seek in every play a dramatized and positive answer to 
at least one problem of the conduct of life. 

Save for The Sea Gull, for example, none of the season’s new pro- 
ductions comes up to those two outstanding pieces that bridged the 
doleful gap of Summer, Journey’s End and Street Scene. Other 
legacies of the Spring also remain among the best of the available 
theatre: Bird in Hand, John Drinkwater’s flavored, leisurely and 
altogether amusing comedy; The Little Show, a bright and urbane 
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revue of nonsense and ideas, and Rachel Crothers’ mechanical but 
well played comedy, Let Us Be Gay. ... 

But when September signalled, it was, typically, Arthur Hopkins 
who, with The Commodore Marrtes, gave to the incipient season 
the first production fertile in imaginative writing and staging and 
rich in opportunities successfuily grasped. Suggested to its author, 
Kate Parsons, by Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, The Commodore 
Marries came out upon the stage as the lusty, half-mad story, 
shadowed by allegory, of Commodore Trunnion’s escape from 
reality through retirement to a land-locked house. There, sur- 
rounded by his crew, he dominates a masculine world, a ship’s life 
removed to the land and saving its salty character as long as 
Trunnion retains his illusions, but no longer. Withdrawn from 
the battle of a world of action, his struggle is to retain the spiritual 
ideals he has brought away from it. And then Miss Pickle, with 
whom the commodore is contracted to enter “the harbor of mat- 
rimony”, storms the household, feminizes and palpably destroys 
it, and only fails of complete triumph when her erring strategy 
debases Trunnion’s spirit too greatly. First by destroying his house- 
hold, then by deceiving his longing for a son, and finally by as- 
suming his madness and acting on her belief in it, she irks him to 
the revolt that promises the return of the old order. The stairs 
that she demanded will be abolished and the mast pole will be 
restored; the balcony will revert to the “bridge” from which 
Trunnion will shout again his mad ritual of orders, and ships’ bells 
will mark the passing time. 

The Commodore Marries, as Miss Parsons wrote it and Mr. 
Hopkins produced it, possessed an added significance in fore- 
casting a more than casual event—the emergence of Miss Parsons 
herself in a theatre which can make use of more straight, strong 
speech and imagination unhampered by artifice. For into ears 
unattuned to them, The Commodore Marries pours the fulsome, 
hardy words of Smollett’s novels and Fielding’s and Melville’s. 
It is clipped, brisk talk, with a tempo of its own, and as rightly un- 
concerned with “taste” as it is unconscious of it. And Miss Parsons 
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has accomplished more than this freedom. ‘Together with recur- 
rent low comedy are passages—more than flashes—of firm imagi- 
native writing, never violating the superficially restricted area and 
mood of her play, but lending to it a constant feeling for the un- 
reality, the further reaches that make The Commodore Marries 
the story of any man’s loss and subsequent self-reassertion. . . . 
To this fragment of a story, so often cosmic in its implications, 
Walter Huston brought, as was to be hoped of him, an interpreta- 
tion stoutly vigorous and again shaded with the silences of a very 
real pathos. For the most part he was, to be sure, the Commodore 
Trunnion of the sea—brusque, oaken, amusingly helpless without 
his maritime epithets. But it was the keynote of a performance 
that he was not less commanding and credible when, the mute 
image of stony disappointment, the commodore swayed with the 
news of his deception; and when, in quite the most poignant 
moment of all, he played a pantomimic game with the child he 
thought had already “dropped anchor” in the room above... . 

It was a scrupulous production that Mr. Hopkins gave The 
Commodore Marries—in Robert Edmond Jones’ single set, which 
dramatized changing moods and situations with simplicity and 
humor; and in Mr. Hopkins’ own direction, which set the pace for 
a smooth, competent cast and ordered the business that any reader, 
devoted to the robust latitude of leisurely fiction, must at some 
time have hoped to see in a theatre and should rejoice now to be- 
hold visualized so astutely. 

It was certain that Tchekov’s The Sea Gull would, sooner or 
later, join The Cherry Orchard and Three Sisters in the schedule 
of Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre. As the initial 
play of her season, it arrived on Fourteenth Street in mid- 
September some six months after its production last Spring by Leo 
Bulgakov’s cooperative group. The Sea Gull’s ineffable qualities 
of clarity, its persistent, tragic beauty, must be present in any read- 
ing and this should perhaps make comparison between the Bulga- 
kov and Le Gallienne productions superfluous. Yet that compari- 
son is virtually inevitable, serving as it does to underline the almost 
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intangible elements of a quiescent play. On the stage of the Civic 
Repertory, its tenuous frailty is accorded a sensitive understanding, 
first visually apparent in Aline Bernstein’s settings, then in the 
unity of monotone with which Miss Le Gallienne has gauged and 
maintained the movement of its quivering life, always so near the 
surface of a deceptive calm. 

The Sea Gull is impossible of synopsis. It is just as impossible 
to project with any success a sense of its unyielding melancholy, 
or its baffled but accepting courage in the face of overwhelming 
events. The events, variously reflected but not seen, are outside 
the category of direct action. For motivation there is only the nota- 
tion of Trigorin, the writer, for a short story: “A young girl, such 
as you, has lived all her life beside a lake; she loves the lake like 
a sea gull. . . . But a man comes by chance, sees her and, having 
nothing better to do, destroys her like this sea gull here.” And so 
his characters—the great writer, the young writer, the actress- 
mother, the girl who is destroyed—are tragic characters, victims in 
the objective sense of the tragedy befalling any set of human beings 
caught beyond their volition in a sequence they are powerless to 
influence. 

The play comes tellingly to life in the Civic Repertory pro- 
duction. It is adequate in its finish, properly subdued and care- 
fully modulated. But as a performance it is inferior, in at least 
three focal aspects of its acting, to Mr. Bulgakov’s earlier produc- 
tion. The role of Trigorin finds Jacob Ben-Ami, in his début 
in the company, playing with a too heavy deliberation. Unques- 
tionably there is general understanding in his performance. Near 
its conclusion, however, is an emphatically sinister, poisonous strain 
that Walter Abel did not attempt, and this mockery is a weakness 
forcibly ascribed to a character whom one can not believe that 
Tchekov set about either to satirize or make conventionally villain- 
ous. Trigorin’s great second-act speech on the agony of the pro- 
fessional author—one of the most revealing outbursts any writer 
ever uttered—comes from Ben-Ami as a statement of ironic amuse- 
ment, without the desperation that Tchekov plainly wrote into it 
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and that Mr. Abel spoke with such heart-breaking clarity. Miss 
Maddern, as Madame Treplev, fails to maintain at a steady key 
the lush, tragi-comic fatuousness with which Dorothy Sands and 
Helen Freeman earlier invested the character, and Josephine 
Hutchinson goes no further than a tender wistfulness on the way 
to the dynamic vitality in Barbara Bulgakov’s portrait of the girl, 
Irina. Less important roles are filled more satisfactorily, with 
Miss Le Gallienne excellent as the brooding Masha, and Robert 
Ross, in the role of the young Konstantin, growing in assurance 
as his role matures. . . . It is quite enough, however, that at last 
The Sea Gull is with us permanently, as it should be, a strange, 
wonderful and challenging landmark in the theatre. 


The Provincetown Playhouse, accompanied from MacDougal 
Street to the Garrick Theatre by its fighting past, inaugurated its 
new home with Michael Gold’s Fiesta. And with Mr. Gold’s play, 
the Provincetown reiterates the principles of its tradition. The 
shrine of O’Neill has had its share of shoddy pieces, the price of 
any experimental endeavor, but it remains impressively sensitive 
under conditions that command a separate consideration. Fiesta 
is a sprawling play, a story of a Mexican landowner whose 
Tolstoyan plans to improve his countrymen are shattered by the 
atavistic torpor of the peons. Don Enrique, imbued with a revo- 
lutionary idealism, returns from the wars to save by the Tolstoyan 
method as much of Mexico as he controls directly on one ranch. 
Though he occasionally senses success, a resistless, inherent force 
works against him, closing in finally like a tropical regrowth, until 
at the end he surrenders the ideal that education can ever change 
fundamentally the established habits of an order of living. 

A sound, interesting idea, badly written in a loose and loquacious 
form, Fiesta resulted perplexingly in a reversal of that usual type 
of failure which so often sets a stage handsomely and then, to its 
empty surprise, finds that there is nothing even remotely interest- 
ing to be said upon it. Mr. Gold, on the contrary, had a great 
deal to say in this play. He has conceived a theme that is continuous 
rather than episodic. Still, Fiesta provided the tantalizing spec- 
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tacle of ideas that crept toward the surface, only to be met there 
by impossible garrulity instead of the dramatic treatment that 
would have sharpened them into a play. So complete is this 
pamphleteering that even James Light’s direction, which gave to 
Fiesta a certain rhythm, could not prevent the play from stopping 
completely during periods of oratory in which Mr. Gold shouldered 
aside his characters and mounted the rostrum. But it is significant 
that, beginning with Fiesta, the Provincetown has found room in 
its new quarters to create a larger illusion and to equip its plays 
as they deserve. Thus the setting for Fiesta, being altogether 
romantic, could be evoked in convincing proportions, and the 
crowd action and incidental dances could be liberated by rhythmic 
movement instead of the bare suggestion of it. 

In general it has been, thus far, a season of better than com- 
petent playing. And more completely than elsewhere has pliant, 
adaptable acting affected two such widely separated types of work 
as Preston Sturges’ Strictly Dishonorable, the year’s first bright 
comedy, and Laurence E. Johnson’s It’s a Wise Child, the pro- 
duction with which David Belasco raised his seasonal curtain in 
early August. Mr. Sturges’ talent for flexible, fluent playwriting, 
though it was hinted as lately as last winter in The Guinea Pig, 
nevertheless evolved suddenly as a somewhat precocious surprise 
in this comedy. Strictly Dishonorable, written and acted lucidly 
and with beguiling ease, shows the unmistakable hand of one so 
thoroughly steeped in the practical theatre as to know by instinct 
that simplicity is the easiest way. Into a New York speakeasy, 
to start his comedy, drifts an upright young man from West Orange, 
New Jersey; his Southern fiancée, an Italian opera singer and a 
mellow judge. Within one act, Mr. Sturges’ story—swung along 
by deceptively untheatrical dialogue—dismisses the young man 
from New Jersey in a pompous rage, sends the girl upstairs to the 
apartment of the cheerful, scheming singer, and with bantering 
complacency proceeds in the two remaining acts to avert the ex- 
pected. Enchanted by her ingenuousness, the singer, having fallen 
in love, chastely disappoints the girl and only wins her finally upon 
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A scene from the first act of Tchekov’s The Sea Gull as 
produced by New York’s Civic Repertory Theatre under 
the direction of Eva LeGallienne. The setting, designed by 
Aline Bernstein, through quality of line and atmospheric 
lighting achieves a significant simplicity harmonizing with 
the prevailing mood of the tragedy. 
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Latin in the fire of their execution and in the exuberance of 
their color are the Mexican dances interpolated in the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse production of Michael Gold’s drama, 
Fiesta. Under the directorship of that ardent champion of 
the American dance, Tamiris, they provide a stirring and 
amusing divertissement. Cleon Throckmorton has given 
them a picturesque south-western setting on two levels. 
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the reappearance of the positive young man and his black threat 
of an everlasting suburban future. 

Strictly Dishonorable is, to all appearances, as simple as that. 
But Mr. Sturges has assembled it so wisely, and with such a com- 
pelling comic craft, that in effect its unity defies demarcation. 
From a casual beginning it gathers the momentum of gaiety as it 
goes, achieving the irresponsible madness of true comedy, yet re- 
taining comedy’s privilege to be compassionate and observingly 
ironical as well. In this instance, motivations have been handled 
with an especial subtlety. You are never quite certain here—as 
you are never quite certain in life—whether action grows out of char- 
acter or character out of action, or whether both are incidental to 
a detached, fortuitous scheme. Mr. Sturges’ undeniable theatre 
sense, if there could be any doubt of it, is evidenced completely 
by the contribution he has entrusted to the company that Brock 
Pemberton has cast and directed carefully: Tullio Carminati, 
Muriel Kirkland, Carl Anthony, William Ricciardi and Louis 
Heydt. . . . Their gift to Mr. Sturges’ play, in response to its own 
conducive rhythm, is creative. Where often his lines, brilliant as 
they are, stand merely as guiding suggestions, the actors expand 
them into a supple richness of character that is never to be con- 
fused with the stock forms of comedy. 

In the case of Mr. Johnson’s comedy, because its dramaturgy 
is only that of an extended vaudeville sketch, an equally compe- 
tent cast is called upon to perform quite another duty. For its 
response It’s a Wise Child appeals coolly to a story dealing with 
rumors of impending maternity, a source of jocularity so quickly 
exhausted that long before the final curtain, only a dull maze of 
“situations” remains to be unravelled. What Mr. Belasco has 
done, however, to prod an indifferent plot into a good performance 
is a matter of first-rate comedy direction. Leila Bennett, Minor 
Watson, Harlan Briggs and Sidney Toler bring a calculated timing 
and a pointed determination which, apart from whatever interest 
you have in them as characters, extract the last possibilities of 
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humor from lines that individually are bright and collectively are 
not much of a play. 

Otherwise, there have been brave efforts and bad ones, even 
aside from the perplexing little plays that crept in of summer 
nights, promptly folded up, lost the money if not the confidence 
of their “angels,” and departed unbemoaned. Of the many which 
have found murder an entrancing subject, Houseparty—though it 
is an often faltering piece—is almost alone in being distinctive. In 
this play Kenneth Phillips Britton and Roy Hargrave have put 
upon the stage a play containing authentic college atmosphere, a 
rare enough accomplishment. Even beyond that, since murders 
are no regular part of campus life, its suspense is theatrically 
legitimate. A story of a college boy who accidentally kills a 
blackmailing girl and hides her body in a cupboard, its well 
directed and exciting second act sees Mr. Hargrave in a finely per- 
ceptive portrayal of a boy wracked with fear—a performance 
which, like so many of its kind, will survive when the play that 
encompasses it is necessarily forgotten. 

Of the plethora of crime plays there is little to be said save to 
speculate on what indiscretion brings them into the world. Violet 
Heming and Elsie Ferguson bring an adventitious glow to Soldters 
and Women and the slightly revolting Scarlet Pages. . . . Murder 
on the Second Floor, imported with its cast from England to no 
apparent purpose, falls back on the ancient stencil of the play 
within a play. . . . George M. Cohan electrifies his own Gambling, 
with an intense first act. . . . One suspects, however, that Broadway 
requires these plays not for themselves but as a peg on which to 
hang a season, not to be convinced until they have duly appeared and 
been recorded that a new year can really start. 
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‘Two designs by nineteen-year-old Albert Johnson for Martin Flavin’s 
tragedy of prison life, Criminal Code. By the ingenious use of slid- 
ing panels that move up and down and by the varying arrangement 
of its component parts a unit set is made to serve for all the scenes of 
the play. The upper picture shows a scene in the laboratory of the 
prison doctor. Below, the dungeon cells for solitary confinement. 











Otis Skinner as Bridau in The Honor of the Family, 
from a portrait by Victor D. Hecht. 














OTIS SKINNER 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


Theatre; the date, December 25, 1926. It is the third 

time Otis Skinner has appeared in this dramatization of 
Balzac’s La Rabouilleuse, and the second he has dug into his trunk 
to revive it. T’wenty years have passed since the curtain first rang 
up on it in New Rochelle; twenty years, and Mr. Skinner is an 
older man and the play—as is the way of things—a much, much 
older play. The middle of the first act has already slipped by. 
Now the curtain seems imminent, and nothing has happened to 
catch the eye or rivet the attention. The scenery is a little shoddy, 
but not nearly as much so as the writing. And the cast is none 
too good. Though the actors are dressed in the costumes of 1824, 
they do not wear them, but are merely covered by them. In fact, 
both the play and the performance are wooden and incredible— 
as dead as the de Mauprat subplot in Richelieu and of just about 
the same vintage. Who cares whether that plotting couple on 
stage will make away with the old French miser’s money? It all 
seems too silly, too archaic, too dull—and anyway this is Christmas. 
But at just the moment when you may be reaching for your hat, 
or suppressing a yawn that makes your ear-drums ache, things be- 
gin to happen. A man swaggers past the window at the back. Yes, 
that is all, but it is enough to make you swallow your yawn and 
forget you ever had a hat. Enough because—and we are forced 
to feel it—the brief passing of that man is more than obedience 
to a stage direction. The distance he has covered may be only a 
simple six feet or so. But there is no tape that can measure his 
crossing because it is not a matter of distance but of the creation of 
character. With that brief appearance at the window, blood has 
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suddenly been pumped through the anemic veins of this old melo- 
drama, not mere mortal blood, of course, but the blood that is 
red with the redder corpuscles of the theatre. Not only has a 
character been summarized in a passing glance, but he has been 
catapulted across the footlights to all of us from the remotest 
depths of the backstage, from that very position, in fact, at which 
most of the younger actors, who like to hug the footlights, are ill- 
at-ease, but at which the veterans feel triumphantly secure. 


If at that moment you suddenly find yourself sitting upright, 
without knowing or caring what has become of your programme; 
if Christmas has fled your mind without your dismissing it, it is 
because of the brave, salty figure of swash-buckling romance this 
man cuts as he swaggers by the window. From the battered high 
hat sitting cockily aslant his head, and the great coat tightly bun- 
dled around his body, to the cane he swings with the air of a 
major-domo, this stout Ratapoil seems the most blustering of be- 
nevolent villains. In no time he is past the window and has stomped 
his way on to the stage, confronting that heartless couple which is 
conspiring for old Rouget’s money. Now we can see him better— 
note those slightly moth-eaten eye-brows, follow the ends of his 
mustache as they mount skyward, observe his bulging red cheeks, 
and that nose which seems a tattered poppy in their midst. We 
can follow, too, the energetic manner in which this Colonel Bridau 
swings up and down the stage and enjoy that walk of his which 
is the finest bluster in all roosterdom. 

In a twinkling our cares are gone. We no longer think about 
the rent-day worries. We have even forgotten the half hour or 
more of dullness through which we have sat. In a twinkling, too, 
it seems to us that old miser is really being cheated, and his being 
cheated begins to matter. We know no one like this jolly rascal 
who has come to Rouget’s defense ever trod the earth. But we 
do not mind that, except to regret it. This is the way in which all 
villains should be treated. This Bridau’s swagger is the swagger 
all of us have hidden in our hearts, a hang-over from childhood, 
when within ourselves we were still brave non-conformists, when 
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each of us rebelled at good behavior and, hating the respectable 
gentry of Nottinghamshire, gave our affection to Robin Hood 
and all the other lovable bandits who had stout cudgels in their 
hands. Bang! goes Bridau’s cane, thumping down on the table 
like the crack of doom—and we chortle with delight. Out comes 
his warning to the conspirators—an absurd preposterous warning 
if you like, but you do not stop to say so then. Up comes a cigar 
to his mouth, driven home so grandly that it seems the finest ges- 
ture of arrogance this small world knows. And, with a final jaunty 
pat on the top of his high hat, calculated to set it at an even cockier 
angle on the side of his head, off stalks this Bridau for a stroll. 
It has taken but a minute, “less than a minute’, Otis Skinner 
assures us in Footlights and Spotlights but it lasts a lifetime in the 
memory of those who have seen it. By its memorability and the 
sense of importance it conveys while it is happening, this short 
second of Philippe Bridau offers an excellent illustration of the 
difference between coming on to a stage and making an entrance. 
Any mortal with feet, crutches, a wheel chair or a nurse can come 
on to the stage. And almost anyone can—and many modern actors 
do—slink from a door and slip into the nearest chair with a des- 
perate sense of thankfulness. But locomotion followed by a squat 
is not an entrance. An entrance is made of entirely different stuff. 
It is the first “point” an actor scores, a dramatic moment in itself 
—studied, built up and sustained—which usually rumbles in the 
wings long before it bursts into view but which, when once made, 
defies any eye to leave it. Call it a kind of pillage, a hold-up 
staged in public, if you will. Admit the silliness to which some 
of the older actors have pushed it with their vanity. Laugh at 
the way in which some of them loved to swoop down on a play, 
and tuck it and its cast into their vest pockets, even while they 
were bludgeoning the audience. But realize that life is not its model, 
nor etiquette its guide. It is a trick, of course, but therein lies 
its special glory when it comes off. It is the theatre of the actor 
at its most militant, but to succeed—as this entrance of Bridau suc- 
ceeds—it demands an actor behind it, no ordinary actor to be sure, 
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but a personality and a technician who is able to carry it through. 


Otis Skinner not only carries the entrance of this Bridau through 
with a triumphant flourish, but, even while he is making it, or whip- 
ping the rest of the old melodrama into life, he carries us beyond 
realism into that theatre of not so long ago, which modern realism 
has all but extinguished. Watch him in The Honor of the Family, 
see him in Kismet, Blood and Sand, The Merry Wives, Henry IV, 
or in the Quinteros’ gentle comedy, 700 Years Old, and you are 
aware that you are facing a method which is not common on our 
contemporary stage. It is a veteran’s method, sure in its devices, 
conscious of its “points” and certain in making them—at a time 
when “points” are more or less looked down on by the moderns. 
It is character acting enlarged beyond the ordinary; bold, roman- 
tic, mellowed but high-tensioned. It admits no moments of loafing 
and is never more active than when some one else is speaking. Like 
Mrs. Fiske, Mr. Skinner listens with his whole body, toys with his 
handkerchief, and “‘ah”’-s and “um’’-s his way through the speeches 
he must hear. And like Mrs. Fiske, he is one of the most authori- 
tative of our older actors, schooled in a different school from the 
younger actors, born of a different tradition. 

Behind him lies more than a half century of the richest and 
most varied experience our stage has known. Read his Footltghts 
and Spotlights—that wisest and most illuminating of our actors’ 
autobiographies since Joseph Jefferson wrote his—and you will see 
what is the background for his authority. Here is a man, the son 
of a Universalist minister, who was given his first letter of intro- 
duction to managers by no less a person than the great P. T. 
Barnum himself. It was in 1877 that he made his first profes- 
sional debut as an old Negro in a play called Woodleigh at the 
Philadelphia Museum. “There was no part I did not play,” he 
tells us, writing of that first year at the Museum when, counting 
“doubles”, he appeared in ninety-two parts between October and 
June—“even sex was no bar, for I was sometimes clapped into skirts 
for nigger wenches and coarse old hags. I scowled as villains, 
stormed as heavy fathers, dashed about in light comedy, squirmed 
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in character parts, grimaced in the comics, and tottered as the 
Pantaloon in the pantomime.” 

That was the beginning, and is the kind of initiation which no 
modern player is granted. In the years that followed he acted with 
Lotta Crabtree, with John McCullough, Edwin Booth, Mary An- 
derson, Madame Janauschek, Laurence Barrett; barnstormed Lead- 
ville when it was “wide open”; was a member of Augustin Daly’s 
famous company with Mrs. Gilbert, May Irwin, John Drew and 
Ada Rehan; played Henry VII to Modjeska’s Katharine, Orlando 
to her Rosalind, Shylock to her Portia, Macbeth to her Lady; was 
Petruchio to Ada Rehan’s Katharine, had his fling at “the inevi- 
table Hamlet”, tried his own hand at management—and all this 
was before the later-day Otis Skinner emerged, the Otis Skinner 
that Charles Frohman presented, the Otis Skinner of His Grace de 
Grammont, The Harvester, The Duel, Kismet, Mister Antonio, and 
The Honor of the Family. 

When he plays his swaggering villains, his Bridaus and his Kis- 
mets, or even when he is seen as the old gentleman whose birth- 
day is the plot of the Quinteros’ 700 Years Old, the background 
of that experience shows through the acting of this man who “never 
did like Kings”, and who is best at rogues. See his fine Falstaff, 
watch that “valiant Jack” he acted in the Players’ Revival of 
Henry IV rather than that far less glorious comico Shakespeare put 
into The Merry Wives, and then you will understand just what 
“the great tradition” can mean in poise, in manner and authority. 
You understand, too, how Mr. Skinner has domesticated it, house- 
broken it to modern needs. 

Above all the “stars” of the Players’ Revival, and the unwieldy 
chronicle-history they made of the play, rose the Falstaff of Mr. 
Skinner, dominating the entire stage, and giving the only life the 
revival possessed to his scenes at the Boar’s Head Tavern. He 
was not awed by Shakespeare, nor embarrassed because he had to 
don a costume other than his business suit. Nor was he the slave 
of hoary conventions. He went his own way when he wanted, but 
always with the surety of one who knows the past before breaking 
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with it. It was a delight to see an actor unafraid to tackle the 
comic passages and make them comic; an actor, who even while 
he was departing from custom was able to endow his lines with 
an audible, infectious wit. His Sir John was no mere comic fat 
fellow, depending upon his padding for his laughs. He was a 
rotund old devil of the taverns, self-indulgent and gluttonous, ab- 
surd, and yet possessed of an alchemy of pathos that made him 
lovable beyond his faults. He was sensed as a character, appraised 
in terms of his theatre values, his “points”, and then, like Mr. 
Skinner’s Bridau, catapulted across the footlights. He showed the 
unction of this veteran, his glowing vitality, and betrayed, too, that, 
though he had scrapped the fustian of “the old tradition,” he had, 
luckily for all of us, salvaged its authority. 


ACTOR TO PLAYWRIGHT 


ILL me with mellowed vintage, master mine,— 
This wormwood brew already fails to please ;— 
Pour me the spirit of a deathless wine 
That quickens and exhilarates and frees! 
Plant me with urgencies, compacted power 
And beauty, that shall strike in deep, to rise 
As gold of grain and tinted grace of flower, 
Rich as the earth and tender as the skies. 
Build me into a temple white and pure 
Whence blending voices may expand and thrill 
In worship. Give me form that shall endure, 
For I have strength unexercised, have skill 
And life that no magician of today 
Has wakened with the thyrsis of a play. 


C. W. Stork 
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By CARL CARMER 
T: the critical appraiser Phillip Barry presents a curious 


anomaly. From the beginning of his career he has been 
favored of the gods of the American theatre. Without ex- 
ception his plays have been presented by first line producers, includ- 
ing Winthrop Ames and Arthur Hopkins. They have been inter- 
preted by such experienced, competent, and well known players as 
Laurette Taylor, Henry Hull, Madge Kennedy, Genevieve Tobin, 
Katharine Alexander, and Jacob Ben-Ami. They have been fur- 
nished with settings designed by talented stage artists including Nor- 
man-Bel Geddes and Robert Edmond Jones. They have been pro- 
duced outside of New York more frequently than the plays of any 
other American except Eugene O’Neill. Now they have been pub- 
lished in a uniform edition.* And yet Barry is a playwright whose 
failures are more significant than his successes, a widely acclaimed 
dramatist who has yet to write a play both popular and important. 
The American theatre has scarcely another devotee who brings as 
much to it in background and ability. Barry is young, intelligent, a 
graduate of a representative college, trained in the drama by the 
well versed and practical Professor Baker. Frew would deny that 
he has a genuine talent for the theatre. He has a knack of true 
observation and a feeling for form. As for experience he has writ- 
ten seven plays besides Cock Robin, a mystery play written in col- 
laboration with Elmer Rice (disregarded in this article as not a true 
index of Barry’s abilities), that have been produced. He is, I sup- 
pose, most representative of America’s academically schooled drama- 
tists and makes an interesting contrast with the group of play-makers 
whose only education has been Broadway itself. 





* Plays by Phillip Barry: Samuel French; New York. 
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When the student prize-play, You and I, attracted the attention 
of New York audiences in 1923, critics vied with each other in pre- 
dicting that this young man would go far. There is no reason to 
deny the prophecy now—except that several years have passed and 
he has not advanced as rapidly as the critics and, doubtless, he him- 
self expected. You and I displayed Barry’s most valuable talents. 
It was well made; it presented characters who could be differenti- 
ated and distinguished in American society quite as well as their 
prototypes in the comedy of manners of a more class-conscious Eng- 
land, and it put into their mouths with astonishing facility and truth 
the words that such Americans really speak. Moreover, despite the 
fact that it was a “first play”, it acted well. Audiences found them- 
selves readily sympathetic to this story of a business man who had 
once sacrificed an artistic career on the altars of love and expedi- 
ence, and is determined his son shall not follow in his footsteps. With 
a serious theme, critics agreed, Barry could write a great play. 

But The Youngest, which followed close upon You and I, though 
it was fairly successful, did not advance his banner. It seems less 
characteristic of its author than any of his works, a not very effec- 
tive excursion into those fields of wholesome American domestic 
comedy, where bloom The First Year, Tommy, Skidding and others 
made popular throughout the land by travelling Chautauquas. The 
playwright was not living up to his lights. Still the drama with a 
theme worthy of his effort eluded him. 

Apparently, someone, sensing the difficulty, must have advised 
Mr. Barry of this, for in his next play, In a Garden, the theme 
hangs rather heavily above the characters and the audience. It 
produces much the same effect as a Victorian “drama of ideas.” An 
attack on the fundamental untruth of epigrammatic generalities, it 
ends by merely substituting a new rule for one outworn. “Every 
woman is the potential mistress of her first lover” is supplanted by 
—You can’t do that with people, Adrian. That’s God’s province. 
For you it’s blasphemy.” When Lissa leaves Adrian’s house because 
he has dared to arrange circumstance in the effort to shape her life, 
her departure seems motivated upon as fallacious a basis as his 
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attempt to keep her love. The play also shows one of Mr. Barry’s 
major weaknesses (possibly helped along by the fact that Laurette 
Taylor was to be in the cast), his tendency to be “cute’’, to lay the 
whimsical humor on with too heavy a brush. In a Garden gives the 
impression of being carefully worked out, a thesis play with little 
spontaneity, a modern, immature Doll’s House with neither the 
strength nor the natural charm of Ibsen. But it revealed a poetic 
quality, not very noticeable in Barry’s previous plays, which, added 
to the gifts he had already displayed, augured well for the future. 

It was this very quality which ran away with him in his next 
endeavor and prohibited the commercial success of what I believe to 
be his best play, White Wings. Here was a madly humorous, pro- 
foundly and grotesquely poetic interpretation of the never-ending 
battle between this day and the one just past. One might as well 
expect a play written in good poetry to make money as for White 
Wings to draw crowds to the box-office. The love story of a horse- 
loving White Wing Capulet and the daughter of a motor-minded 
Montague, told with a bizarre modernistic symbolism, bewildered 
auditors who were not wont to look upon the material things about 
them as having more than material meanings. The play demanded 
such an agility of mind and a finesse of intelligent appreciation as 
only a selected audience could be expected to have. Possibly, now 
that the mourning critics have written such golden elegies for it, it 
might successfully be revived. I doubt it. I am inclined to believe 
that a really good play must have enough of surface values to make 
it of more than ordinary interest to the auditor of mediocre intelli- 
gence. Shakespeare’s technique, his knowledge of what is called 
today “good theatre”, kept the groundlings breathless while his more 
sensitive hearers marvelled at the subtlety of his meanings and the 
beauty of his lines. But White Wings makes no concessions. Caviar 
to the general, it remains a museum piece for the admiration of 
connoisseurs. 

Mr. Barry’s next play, John, was a far cry from contemporary 
satire. It was a reverently conceived historical drama of the fiery 
prophet of the wilderness and his relationship to Jesus. The dia- 
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logue is written in a homely, salty, rhythmic prose that on stirring 
occasions (and apparently without conscious design) crosses the 
misty border-line into poetry. Some passages, indeed, if written in 
verse form, are reminiscent of sounding lines from the chronicle 
plays of the Elizabethan stage: 


Rend your garments, whore, and lay the oil 
Along your throat before you solicit me/ 


My heart has beat to the neigh of bugles 
And the shouts of him whose voice is like to his voice. 


I have foreseen the day of wrath 
And him astride the judgment seat 
His enemies before him. 


My ears have caught the cries of Roman legions— 
Will loving kindness run along their swords? 


Modern audiences do not, as a rule, care for serious poetic dramas 
on religious themes. The application of the methods of recent biog- 
raphers to John the Baptist may have seemed an admirable basis 
for a play but the translation of those methods into drama is not 
always easy. Moreover, the Baptist is a much more remote figure 
than Lincoln and Disraeli about whom successful plays have been 
drawn. Perhaps it was for these reasons that John ran but two 
weeks. Or possibly it was because of the average theatre-goer’s fear 
of didacticism which must have seemed to him inherent in the sub- 
ject. Whatever it was, much fine and sincere work was lost to the 
stage when the play failed. 

In Paris Bound, a decided break in the line of commercial fail- 
ures, the bars of the playwright’s own standards seem to have been 
let down. It would appear that he wished to prove he could write 
a successful play if he chose. It is amusing but artificial comedy. 
While it does not seem Barry’s best or most spontaneous work, there 
is much to recommend it. Returning to the scene of his first success, 
he gives us a picture of upper middle class Americans that is truer 
than any we have yet had. No one is better able to depict today’s 
“younger generation” with its desperate frankness, its heroic effort 
to control sentiment and to ridicule sentimentality, its love of non- 
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sense. Here is a scene from the first act in which Jim, wedded to 
Mary a few moments before, has just told Noel, a pretty bridesmaid 
who has been drowning her jealousy in drink, that he wishes she 
would “quit the party and go home.” 


Jim: I’m sorry to have disturbed you. Forgive me, will you? 
NoEL: I don’t know. Does it matter? 
Jim: No. 


Noe: ‘That’s all right, then. (They stand looking at each other 
for a long moment. Finally:) Do you enjoy it, Jim? 

Jim: Do I enjoy what? 

NoeEL: Standing there, kissing me. 

JIM: My God, Noel. 

NoeEL: Mine too, Jim. It’s what you’ve been doing for a long 
while now—each time we’ve been together. What’s it 
matter that you’ve never been much closer to me than 
this—so long as you’ve thought it and wished it? 

Jim: You’ve had a good deal to drink, haven’t you? 

NoEL: Yes—but I’ve been drunker than this before on no wine 
at all. And so have you, my dear, dear, dear— 

Jim: Oh, quit it, quit it, will you? 

NoEL: I love you, Jim, and I die hard. There should have been 
two of you, you know—one for me. 

Jim: ._ Listen: have I ever said or done the slightest— 

Noe: I think there are two of you—and one is.—No, you 
haven't. But you want me, and I want you and if it 
keeps up, some day there'll be hell to pay. 


The play handles the subject of divorce with a well administered 
compound of humor and intelligence. It is not a true comedy of 
manners, however, for the author is too much in sympathy with all 
of his characters to make fun of their inconsistencies and foibles. 
Moreover, he uses one comedy device quite as boringly as does con- 
temporary society: his characters’ satiric use of expressions made 
clichés by others. The following passage illustrates: 


Fanny: They say in Poictesme that she loves her husband. 

PETER: Will the gray hordes never cease? God! Are we too 
late? 

FANNY: Six weeks without him is just too much to bear, it’s too 
much to bear. 

Nora: Never mind. To-morrow we'll have our old Mary back 
again. 
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PETER: She had charm, that girl. Always a smile for everyone. 
FANNY: And now it’s a curse or a blow. 
PETER: Love is like that. 


Not one of these speeches is truly “in character.” Each is a quo- 
tation from some familiar but un-named source. Certainly this 
method is not witty, for wit demands variety. It is dull as most fads 
are dull. It is simply a part of the transitory fancy for poking fun 
at sentimentalities, a fancy that last season lined the pockets of the 
producers of the Hoboken revivals with gold. Somewhat later in 
the same act the same characters welcome a friend home from 
Europe. Here are some of the speeches which punctuate the scene: 


Nora: Well, if it isn’t little friendly face home again. 

PETER: You low cad. You come here with your fine clothes and 
your city manner, and— 

FANNY: And this is that attractive Shippan girl— 

PETER: All de Eighty-foist Streets togedder again—ain’t it 
grand? 

FANNY: You just can’t tell about ole davvil Sea. 

PETER: Just Hutton grit, that’s all. 

FANNY: Thank God, the militia. 

This sort of thing is very tiring. The characters become really 
exasperating with their never-ending stock of second-hand speeches 
and attitudes. Nevertheless Paris Bound had real, if superficial, 
charm, and it was not lacking in interesting social purpose. It dared 
to take the modern viewpoint that adultery may not be so great a 
sin against marriage as has been generally supposed. It pictured 
smart people as they and those who would be smart like to picture 
themselves. It was eminently actable. And so it had a long run. 

Holiday, obviously written as a follow-up for Paris Bound, is Mr. 
Barry’s latest play. Here Peter and Nora of the first play go 
under the aliases of Nick and Susan, while Fanny masquerades as 
Linda. The theme, that riches are not essential to happy living, is 
not exactly novel, nor is it made so important as the divorce problem 
of the preceding play. The dialogue again is charming and rings 
poignantly true except in those scenes where all the characters play 
the game that Peter started back in Paris Bound. 
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NICK: Are you a fish? Answer me that. Can you look yourself 
squarely in the eye and say “I ama fish”? No. You 
cannot. 

JOHNNY: You area hard man, sir. 

NICK: It is life that has made me hard, son. 

JOHNNY: But I want only to be like you, Daddy—how can I be 
like you? 

NICK: You ask for the story of mysuccess? Well, I'll tell you— 

LinpDA: Come—gather close, children. 


Then Mr. Donald Ogden Stewart, playing Nick in the New York 
company, recites a long satiric biography which he has been accused 
of writing. There is no reason to believe Mr. Barry did not write 
it since it is in his play. But Mr. Stewart could have written it. So 
could any one of a large number of young American humorists. 
For it reveals not a distinctive manner but an easy method. The 
formula, the reductio ad absurdum of the commonplaces of ordinary 
people, is at first amusing, then wearying. In the mouths of Barry’s 
characters the speeches become evidences of an inane snobbishness— 
smart people making a display of their smartness. When Linda re- 
marked: “You should have been with us, Johnny. Not one word 
of sense was spoken from eight to eleven,” there were members of 
the audience who wondered if, after all, she might not better have 
stayed at home, horribly sane though it was. 

Counteracting the scenes of silly humor, however, are sincere, 
moving passages of dialogue, speeches that have the rhythms of 
actual conversation and yet are dramatically constructed, sharply 
tipped with meaning. From the player’s point of view they almost 
act themselves. This (with many actors’ predilections for playing 
the roles of “nice people”) probably explains the popularity of 
Barry’s plays among actors, both professional and amateur, and 
accounts for their frequent production by stock companies and little 
theatres. In a play so slight in substance as Holiday this acting 
quality stands out very noticeably, often giving untrained players 
the opportunity of presenting a good performance. The laconic 
naturalness of the following passage illustrates my meaning. It 
would be hard for any actor to ruin the scene utterly. 
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LinpaA: I love my sister Julia more than anything else in the 
world. 

Jounny: I don’t blame you. So do I. 

LinDA: She’s so sweet you don’t know. 

Jounny: Yes, I do. 

LinDA: She’s beautiful. 

JOHNNY: She’s all of that. 

LinpDA: And exciting, too—don’t you think? 

JoHNNy: Don’t. I'll start gittering. 

LiInDA: It’s terribly important that she should marry the right 
person. 

JouNnny: That’s important for everyone. 

LiInDA: It’s particularly so for Julia. I suppose you realize 
you're a rather strange bird in these parts. 

JouHnNny: How’s that? 

LinDA: You don’t know the kind of men we see as a rule. 
Where have you been? 

JoHNNY: Oh—working hard. 

LINDA: Nights? 

JoHNny: Nights, too. 


Conversation like this is easy and real and it advances the play. 
Barry uses it effectively to build up strong scenes where the longer 
more emotional speeches are emphasized by contrast. In the latter 
his true rhythms and succinctness create stirring dramatic periods. 

Mr. Barry has had the best preparation that America can give. 
He has been educated by our professors and theorists and has built 
upon the foundation thus attained with experience in the hard school 
of Broadway. If he allows nothing to turn him aside from it, he 
may yet write a great play. His chief need at present, if I may be 
allowed a modest opinion, is to put aside his facile fooling and 
acquire an overwhelming purpose, a burning sincerity in his theme. 
There is none of his plays which does not seem to me to be saying: 
“Here is a great idea for a play!” instead of “Here is a great idea!” 

His knowledge of technique, his ability to write sincere and mov- 
ing dialogue, his poetic sensitivity, the acting quality of his work, 
his varied experience, all forecast an achievement of which America 
may be proud. Perhaps this season will see it. 
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Harald Kreutzberg in the grotesque Dance of the 
Master of Ceremonies from Reinhardt’s Salzburg 
festival play. With Yvonne Georgi Kreutzberg has 
recently made a very successful tour of Europe and 
the two dancers return this month for a number 
of engagements on the American stage where they 
are most happily remembered. ‘The dancing of 
Kreutzberg, combining unusually fine physical 
equipment with sound technical brilliance, super- 
imposes upon this foundation virile power, a high 
intelligence, and a true inspiration. 








Above, Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne 
Georgi in their Russian Dance, a vivid 
bit of technical achievement. At right, 
Agnes DeMille, American solo dancer, 
whose programs, varying in range from 
the gaminesque to the abstract, have 
found a hearty, favorable response from 
New York audiences. Miss DeMille is 
one of the increasing number of dan- 
cers who are contributing much to the 
dance as a pure art-form in America. 
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Above, Angna Enters, mime-dancer, 
whose work has an extraordinarily pic- 
torial quality, is shown in her Moyen 
Age dance in which the stylized pietis- 
tic gestures aid in giving the impres- 
sion of Italian primitive art. At left, 
Tamiris, who has found a wealth of 
inspiration in the distinctively Ameri- 
can dance and has done much to estab- 
lish our national integrity in dance art. 
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Hans Wiener in his dance without musical accom- 
paniment entitled The Spirit of Evil. While his 
work achieves a freedom with which the past is un- 
familiar, it is never uncontrolled, and he has proved 
himself a thorough master of rhythm. Influenced 
by the work of Mary Wigman, Laban, and 
Trumpy, Hans Wiener is one of the most skilful 
and understanding interpreters of the new German 
movement in the art of the dance. 




















THEATRE TRADITION 


I. Tradition in Drama 
By ASHLEY DUKES 


RADITION is surely no more than the fruit of successful 

experiment. This definition, assuming as it does a single 

tradition in every branch of art, seems sufficiently broad to 
include the most diverse kinds of experimental effort, while it is at 
the same time limited enough to exclude the manifold failures and 
heresies with which the course of every human activity is encum- 
bered. Different and conflicting traditions—call them classical or 
romantic or realist or impressionist or what you will—do not exist in 
each form of art or literature. There is only one tradition to which 
each of these movements properly belongs, and the best work of 
each movement is constantly being separated by taste and experience 
from the inferior work and added to the main body of traditional 
achievement. 

Within our own generation we have seen impressionist painters 
take rank among the great masters, and realist novelists and play- 
wrights among classical writers: and as far as anything can humanly 
be known, we know that this judgment we have formed of their 
merits will not be disturbed by the verdict of posterity. We are 
ourselves creators of this thing called tradition. It is not imposed 
upon us by the dead hand of the past nor should it fetter the mind 
of the adventurous artist. If we are able to look upon tradition as 
successful experiment, it becomes a living element in our critical and 
creative work—living because it is ever changing and growing. 

By tradition in drama is meant the relation of the modern theatre, 
not only to the practice of the past, but also to this authority that is 
continually being renewed and recreated in the present. I speak 
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of the modern theatre, and not of modern dramatic literature, be- 
cause the theatre is a whole of which the written drama is only a 
part, and its tradition must also be regarded as a whole. The art 
of the theatre being of this composite character, the theme of dra- 
matic tradition falls under three main headings. They are Tradition 
and Dramatic Literature, or play-writing; Tradition and Dramatic 
Performance, or play-acting; and Tradition and Theatrical Pre- 
sentation, or that art of the theatre which seeks to establish harmony 
between the component crafts. 

If we are to understand the continuity of the traditional shape of 
drama, it will be necessary to recall something of the earliest dra- 
matic history. This continuity is in itself very strange. When we 
compare a good modern play with one of the great classical tragedies 
—say The Wild Duck of Ibsen or the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles— we see that the resemblances between them are far more strik- 
ing than their differences. The introduction and development of the 
theme, the movement to the climax, the reaction and the catastrophe 
are almost identical in essential conception and sequence, however 
unlike the narratives may be. Were a citizen of old Athens to be 
translated suddenly into the midst of our present civilization, it is 
likely that our theatre, with all its shortcomings, would be the only 
modern institution really intelligible to his mind. For in no other 
art, perhaps, unless it be in sculpture, are the productions of ancient 
and modern so similar in their technical craftsmanship and form of 
presentation. Sometimes we feel that nothing essential has changed 
in the world of the theatre in the course of two thousand years and 
more. Probably nothing essential will change in the course of two 
thousand years to come. It is certain that the drama may pride 
itself not only on its antiquity, but on the perseverance of a form 
that embodies classical conceptions even in the most modern shape 
and subject-matter. 

Having said so much of its continuity of form, let us recall that 
drama originated as a branch of poetry. Poetic expression is gen- 
erally divided into three varieties, the lyric, the epic and the dra- 
matic—that is to say, the poetry of song, of narrative and of action. 
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The Greek chorus first of all declaimed the poetry of action in the 
human spirit. From that dramatic poetry there emerged the dra- 
matic impersonations of the chorus leader, and afterwards the dia- 
logue of the poetic drama. It is doubtless the element of song that 
preserves the form of drama, and lies implicit in its rhythmic 
movement. ‘The traditional expression of poetry is metrical, and 
for centuries the dramatic dialogue of all plays, even of comedies 
and farces of contemporary life, retained the metrical shape dic- 
tated by the original inspiration of drama. The playwright was 
considered first of all as a poet, and his especial branch of poetry 
ranked with the highest. The Elizabethan dramatists never forgot 
that they were poets. Not until the later eighteenth century, when 
the greater number of plays were already written in prose, did the 
English dramatist surrender this proud title and become a plain 
writer for the stage. For a hundred years and more, as many lit- 
erary historians have noted, the English theatre was a negligible 
quantity in the world of letters; but this was precisely because the 
poets had ceased to write for it, or the persons writing for it had 
ceased to be poets. In other countries of Europe, where the nine- 
teenth century was not so barren of dramatic poetry, the classical 
alliance of poetry and drama endures to this day. 

Yet we open a London newspaper to find a literary critic asking, 
with reference to the classification of subjects in library or pub- 
lishers’ catalogues: ‘What possible connection can there be between 
Poetry and Drama’” To answer such a question, there is no need 
to go back to the time of the Greeks; it is enough to remember that 
the world’s greatest poets are also its greatest dramatists. Literary 
criticism, one would suppose, could hardly overlook such a coinci- 
dence. There may be little apparently in common between poetry 
and the current productions of the stage; but that is surely the fault 
of the theatre, the playwright, and the art of presentation. The re- 
vival of interest enjoyed by the English drama in the last two gen- 
erations is chiefly intellectual, social and critical: it is not yet a 
revival based upon a re-birth of the inspired and spoken word. 
Such a revival, when it comes, may not be literary in the accepted 
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sense; it may even take an original theatrical form which repels the 
bookish mind; but it will certainly be poetic in spirit. Meanwhile 
the kinship between drama and poetry is plain enough. Both of 
them existed as manifestations of the living word before the days of 
literature began, and both of them will continue to exist as manifes- 
tations of the living word after the days of the cinema are ended. 

Admitting, then, that the first tradition of drama is its rank as a 
branch of poetry, let us consider the special approach of the writer 
to his subject, which constitutes dramatic authorship. Perhaps the 
sensible question to ask of him first is why he writes for the stage at 
all. What is his creative purpose? From the traditional point of 
view, this question answers itself in the simple assertion that the 
writer is a dramatic poet. He needs no other justification in writ- 
ing for the stage, nor does he seek for any. Clearly this would have 
been the answer of Sophocles, of Shakespeare and of Goethe to 
any enquiry regarding their purpose in writing plays. As drama- 
tists they sought to move their spectators’ minds; as poets, to inspire 
their listeners. These are the traditional purposes of dramatic 
poetry. A dramatist with any other dominant purpose—for exam- 
ple, instruction, propaganda, criticism of generally received opin- 
ion, moral conviction, illustration of a thesis, whatever it may be— 
must necessarily break with the traditional school. He may be an 
adroit playwright, he may be an eloquent and witty preacher, he 
may do a vast amount of good in the world, ‘he may be gloriously 
right where all the rest of humanity is ignominiously wrong; but 
he is not a dramatic poet any longer, and only by force of paradox 
can he claim the title. Whatever be the merits of this break with 
tradition, let us recognize that it exists. The use of the stage as a 
personal platform is opposed to all conceptions of poetics that have 
been handed down to us. It may be that the intellectual drama 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries will itself bring 
some permanent contribution to the dramatic tradition. It may be 
also that the reaction from this same intellectual drama will direct 
writers’ minds afresh into the simple channel of drama as an art 
form, and thus lead to a revival of dramatic poetry. 
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Having found a suitable subject, the dramatist’s actual task, as it 
appears in the light of tradition, is to tell a dramatic tale to his 
listeners. It may be the same tale that has been told a score of 
times by the epic poet; but there will be an altogether different 
manner in the telling, and the outward action, however swift and 
animated, will serve chiefly to illustrate the spiritual state and sensi- 
bility of the participants in the drama. The dramatist intends to 
interest us, not in events and characters alone, but in his special 
interpretation of them. This interpretation, according to the clas- 
sical tradition, may assume one or two conventional forms. It may 
be either tragic or comic. In contemplating a tragedy, where the 
characters are subjected to the repeated blows of Fate, the spec- 
tator will be moved by pity and terror; whilst in seeing and 
enjoying a comedy, where familiar vices are scourged and familiar 
follies ridiculed, his mind equally will be purged by laughter and 
confirmed in wisdom and sanity. 


It is now the fashion to assert that these divisions of drama 
are out-of-date, and can safely be ignored by the dramatist. It is 
true that our tragedies are few and far between, and many of our 
comedies lack the ultimate gravity of purpose that should be the 
justification of their laughter. But we should hesitate before con- 
demning tragedy or comedy on that account. The division of seri- 
ous drama into these two forms endured for many centuries, and it 
is worth remarking that the division of actors into tragedians or 
comedians lasted as long. It is only within quite recent years that 
nondescript drama and nondescript acting have held the stage. The 
masks of tragedy and comedy are the cherished emblems of the actor’s 
art, and it may very well be that these masks of poetic form, symboliz- 
ing the grave and gay moods of human nature, possess a significance 
for the dramatist far deeper and more lasting than that of literary con- 
ventions. Generally speaking, we may say that a good play is the 
better for being also a good tragedy or a good comedy; the preser- 
vation of the mood and style impose a most helpful discipline upon 
the playwright’s creative impulse. 

Assuming that the dramatic poet proposes to write either a trag- 
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edy or a comedy, his next encounter with tradition will concern 
the dramatic unities, called the unities of place, time, and action. 
It is true that these unities were decreed by a dramatic critic named 
Aristotle, and playwrights may, therefore, pardonably look upon 
them with suspicion; but they have justified themselves so thor- 
oughly in the course of dramatic history that their origin may very 
well be overlooked. Actually these famous unities amount to little 
more than deductions from the example of good plays. When a 
modern playwright determines to write a piece in which the scene 
shall remain the same throughout the action, the characters shall 
not be more than six or eight, and the events shall occur on one 
day, he is generally aware that this economy offers the best hope of 
getting his play performed; but, historically speaking, he is fol- 
lowing the precepts of Aristotle, and the footsteps of Sophocles 
and Aeschylus. After the time of the Greeks it was no longer 
insisted that the dramatic scene should remain unchanged during 
the course of a play, or that the events should occur within an 
arbitrary space of twenty-four hours; but the unity of action, de- 
creeing the subordination of all incidents and dialogue to the main 
theme of a play, is in effect one of the definitions of drama itself, 
and the chief distinction between a tale as told on the stage and a 
tale as told in any other form of writing. 

These are the essential and permanent traditions of dramatic 
composition. All the other conventions of the playwright’s craft, 
and they are many, relate to forms and fashions which are sub- 
ject to frequent change. Some of these forms are imposed by the 
physical limitations of the playhouse, others by the exigencies of 
stage and scenery, others by the customs of the audience. 

How far does tradition govern the mind of the present-day dra- 
matist? What does it actually mean to him? Is he aware of the 
antiquity of the art he practices; does he consciously profit by the 
experience of a hundred generations of fellow-writers for the stage? 
These are difficult questions to answer, for the virtue of tradition 
lies in its unwritten nature. Such influences may be felt without 
being analyzed or described. Good plays, observing all the uni- 
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ties, are daily composed by writers who have never heard of Aris- 
totle; and as many bad plays are composed by critics whose task it 
has been for years or decades to form dramatic taste. The prac- 
tical use of tradition may easily be overestimated; but dramatic 
history seems to tell us that from time to time a spiritual aware- 
ness of its own purpose arouses the theatre from indifference and 
lethargy, and in this awakening dramatic poetry is reborn. 
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A MID-VICTORIAN REGISSEUR 


By FRANK RAHILL 


ACK in the mouldy gloom of the 60’s, when Ibsen was not 
even a remote, scandalous rumor, modern social comedy 
made its bow on the English stage. The experiment flour- 

ished for a while in a single London playhouse, but failed to take 
root; a decade later scarcely a trace of its influence remained. 
Largely the creation of one man, T. W. Robertson, it did not sur- 
vive him, and the realistic theatre had to await other times and 
other men for its complete realization. 

Robertson’s name means little to the present generation of theatre- 
goers. His plays are no longer exhibited, and chroniclers of the 
drama, with the exception of William Archer, have done little 
to preserve his fame. Even his own profession has so far forgotten 
his memory as to permit his Centenary, which occurred this year, 
to pass unmarked by a revival of any of his comedies. Robertson 
deserved a better fate. His brief years at The Prince of Wales 
were crowded with achievement, and our theatre today in many 
important respects dates quite as legitimately from Soctety and 
Caste as from Ghosts and A Doll’s House. 

One tribute he inspired, however, goes far to atone for popular 
and critical neglect. Trelawney of the Wells is as happy a memo- 
rial as any man of the stage could wish for. Trelawney is his story, 
cast in the mould of his beloved theatre, the work of a man whose 
early efforts in the drama were patterned after Robertson’s own. 
Pinero’s pretentious social dramas have lost much of the glitter 
that fascinated an earlier generation in the theatre; this simple, 
unperplexed comedietta with its delightful Robertsonian archa- 
isms of speech and sentiment gives promise of outliving them all. 
It quite disarmed the acid young critic on The Saturday Review 
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when it was mounted in 1896; Shaw, no Pinero partisan, confessed 
that T'relawney touched him as nothing else its author had ever done. 

Trelawney reanimates the uphill struggle of Robertson to bring 
to fruition his dream of a drama that would introduce ordinary 
people, employing everyday speech and acting out contemporary 
problems against settings of recognizable reality. If that sounds 
like a modest and commonplace program to make a commotion 
about, it is only because Robertson’s reforms have become the 
accepted conventions of our modern stage—conventions whose 
aesthetic validity has only of recent years been called into question 
by zealous advocates of simplification and suggestion. In the 
middle years of Victoria’s reign they were daring innovations, 
flouting traditions of acting, playwriting and production. 

When Tom Robertson wandered in the early acts of Trelawney 
about London, as Wrench, peddling his manuscripts and eking out 
a bare livelihood from fugitive reviewing and play-adaptation from 
the French, the serious theatre in England had sunk into a de- 
plorable rut. The drama, dominated by a degenerate romanticism, 
was an extravagant, unreal thing, wholly out of touch with con- 
temporary life—or any life, for that matter. Dialogue oscillated 
between cheap verbal “wit” and inflated rhetoric; technique had 
hardened into a stiff, mechanical, lifeless formula; subject matter 
and situations were far-fetched and operatic. Of character delinea- 
tion there was none, properly speaking; stock types like the ingenue 
and soubrette were jerked about puppet-wise in accordance with 
,the exigencies of an elaborate intrigue, after the prescription that 
had proved so successful with Sardou. Men of letters, Tennyson 
and Browning among them, continued to write blank verse tragedies 
on historical subjects, but these closet dramas belong to literary 
rather than theatrical history and were dismal failures on the stage. 
Bulwer’s The Lady of Lyons and one or two things of Charles 
Reade won popular success only by stooping to the current level 
of sentimentality and sensationalism. Acting shared in the general 
demoralization. The huge auditoriums of the patent houses had 
conspired with the declamatory drama in driving all subtlety from 
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the art; the shouting, gesticulating school of Kemble flourished 
virtually unchallenged. But it was the scenic investiture of the 
day that was the prize exhibit in ineptitude. Flapping canvas 
backdrop, wings and borders were the meagre materials available; 
on these, hack daubers were turned loose to do their worst in 
atrocious color and puerile perspective. 

It was this sorry stage that Robertson set about reforming at all 
points, restoring human nature to the drama, breathing life into 
stage management and introducing settings and properties that 
would create an illusion of reality. He was not without brilliant 
forerunners in several departments of the theatre, whose contribu- 
tions to naturalistic reform he could study, imitate and develop. 
For nearly a generation, the gifted Charles Matthews, a sort of 
Victorian Menjou, had been familiarizing Londoners with the 
possibilities of under-emphasis and nuance in acting; Boucicault 
had found time between writing his numerous melodramas to in- 
troduce some salutary improvements in stage business at the 
Adelphi; and at the Lyceum the French Actor-Manager Charles 
Fechter was even then in the midst of extensive experiments which 
were to revolutionize the mechanical side of play production. It 
was Fechter who constructed the first built-up sets and solved the 
complicated engineering problem of adapting it to rapid change 
of scene. He abolished the unwieldy flats that slid—and often 
stuck—in grooves, the trapdoors and other encumbering parapher- 
nalia inherited from the eighteenth century, building his floors in 
removable zig-zag sections, manipulating his scenery perpendicu- 
larly and doing his shifting below the stage on the mezzanine. 

Robertson availed himself freely of the work of these pioneers 
and added his own ideas—always prolific in matters of the theatre— 
synthetizing the various elements of production into a harmonious 
whole, the ancestor of our modern realistic theatre. In the scope 
and organization of his work, he distinctly foreshadowed the 
regisseur who was to come into prominence much later on the con- 
tinental stage. By training and associations, he was admirably 
fitted for the task he had set for himself. A member of a famous 
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English stage family, he had been successively actor, prompter, 
hack-adapter, playwright, reviewer, stage manager. The theatre 
was a part of him, and he thought, worked and planned in terms 
of the physical playhouse which he had come to know so well. 

From Marie Wilton (later Mrs. Bancroft) and J. H. Byron 
his opportunity came to translate his theories into practice—they 
were theatrical folk who had taken over a small, ancient, run-down 
playhouse in Tottenham Court Road and labelled it importantly 
The Prince of Wales. Here on November 11, 1865, Society had 
its metropolitan debut. This comedy is many removes from being 
a masterpiece, but historically it ranks with the most important 
works of our modern English speaking theatre. Realism had its 
birth that night on the stage of The Prince of Wales. The dialogue 
was crisp and colloquial; the characters at least approximated rec- 
ognizable human types; and the theme of the play, a clash of 
interest between a nouveau riche and an impoverished member of 
the gentry, was some sort of attempt to grapple with a problem 
growing out of the contemporary scene, however naive its premises 
and projection. Society introduced practicable property and scenic 
accessories on a large scale. One set was a faithful reproduction of 
a famous Bohemian resort of the period, accurate down to the 
detail of its habitues—drawn from cronies of the author, well 
known about town. A refreshing change from the extravagance 
and artificiality of the current theatre, Society scored a notable hit. 

Ours, brought out at the same house in 1866, marked another 
step forward in synthesizing play, setting, direction and scenery 
in the interest of a greater illusion. Falling leaves, the patter of 
rain and the slow dimming of lights to suggest the coming of dark- 
ness, reveal a widening application of Robertson’s theories to 
stage effects. 

But it was in Caste, produced in 1867, that Robertson was able 
to give complete expression to all his ideas of a realistic comedy. 
The play itself is by far the best of the dozen or more which he 
turned out in the brief six years of active production granted him 
before his early death at forty-five. The characters were types 
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to be encountered in a day’s walk about London. There was Ger- 
ridge, the cockney gasman, mouthpiece of the author’s fixed ideas 
on the unwisdom of attempting to go out of one’s class; Polly, the 
ballet girl; Captain Hawtrey, a new, human sort of “swell”; and 
Eccles, Robertson’s happiest piece of portraiture, a delightful old 
drunken reprobate, quite Dickensian. The action did not confine 
itself to the stock London drawing room and stately country house, 
but flowed over into shabby Stangate lodgings, reproduced with 
characteristic fidelity—tea things on the table, a bassinet in view, 
and a kettle on the grate. 

It was this preoccupation with commonplace detail that suggested 
the derisive epithet, “cup and saucer comedy,” flung at Robertson 
by his critics, a numerous body, recruited largely from within the 
theatre. Actors could never forget that Robertson had said, “I do 
not want actors, but men and women who will do as I tell them.” 
Accustomed to impersonate fine ladies and noble lords much as their 
individual whims dictated, it was quite a shock to be reduced 
to demeaning themselves as ordinary human beings behind the 
footlights, as Robertson’s methods forced them to. It was an affront 
to the dignity of their art they resented deeply. Like the players 
of Colman’s day who refused to perform in She Stoops to Conquer, 
they considered such pieces, “ungenteel.” 

Robertson’s comedies, considered apart from their milieu, are 
at most merely effective theatre. We ransack them in vain for 
any vigor or originality of conception, any genuine insight into 
character or creative handling of technique. The dialogue is pedes- 
trian; the satire, so freely indulged in at the expense of snobbish 
aristocrats and presumptuous upstarts, never rises above the super- 
ficial; and the point of view throughout is pure, unadulterated Vic- 
torian cant. Robertson did much to free the drama of the barnacles 
of romanticism, but some of the worst excesses of that tradition 
cling to his comedies, disfiguring his motivation, his plots, his 
situations and even his language. 

But, for all their shortcomings, there is freshness about them, a 
naturalness, an abundance of homely detail. In these comedies, 
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life—like the nondescript bohemians crowding into the Gower Man- 
sion in T'relawney—finally effects an entrance into the musty theatre 
of the day. 

The movement Robertson inaugurated had begun to wane while 
he was yet alive, and at his passing its days were numbered. He 
founded no school, launched no living tradition. The Bancrofts, 
his noble allies while he lived, carried on for a while without him, 
but had a change of heart, noticeably after Ours, revived under 
their management at The Haymarket, failed on that huge arena 
to duplicate its success on the intimate stage of The Prince of 
Wales. The impulse seemed definitely exhausted in the 70’s. 

But the realistic theatre was too well attuned to the needs and 
temper of the times to disappear permanently. Its resuscitation was 
inevitable. Socialism, feminism, the whole moral and intellectual 
ferment of the nineteenth century cried out for dramatic expres- 
sion that the older theatre could not supply. A decade or two 
later, an adult, intellectualized Robertsonism of independent, conti- 
nental origin made its appearance on the English stage. This time, 
vitalized by a mind of the first order and reinforced with a bril- 
liant, resourceful new technique, it did not stop until it had pene- 
trated and transformed the theatre. At the turn of the century, 
thanks largely to Ibsen, realism of theme and treatment were every- 
where firmly entrenched behind the footlights. 

In our own times, minute, factual reproduction of reality has lost 
prestige. ‘The new theatre has arisen from the theories of Appia 
and Craig. Atmosphere has supplanted actuality, with the evoca- 
tion of a mood the object of stagecraft. Furthermore, the stage 
has burst through the four walls with which Robertson, his heirs 
and assigns, had bound it, and surges over into the audience, de- 
molishing the proscenium in its path—its ideological sponsors en- 
visioning a mystical union of actor and audience, not unlike that 
achieved between priest and worshippers through the sacrifice of 
the Mass in the ages of faith. 

It is a development Robertson, workaday man of the theatre, 
would not have understood. Yet if he were to return today, he 
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would not feel an utter stranger in the playhouse. The popular 
stage, at least in English speaking countries, has only been slightly 
modified by this modernistic radicalism, adhering in the main to 
the lines which he laid out for it. His contemplative ghost might 
justifiably regard George Kelly as a disciple, applaud Belasco as 
a successor, and—if the current Broadway season came within scope 
of the visitation—heartily approve of the set of Journey’s End as 
quite in his tradition. Whatever its future, our theatre is still a real- 
istic one—a Robertsonian one. That is his monument. 








TOWARD A DEMOCRATIC THEATRE 


I SAY that democracy can never prove itself beyond cavil 
until it founds and luxuriantly grows its own forms of 
art, poems, schools, theology, displacing all that exists, or 
that has been produced anywhere in the past under opposite 


influences. . . . Literature, strictly considered, has never 
recognized the People, and, whatever may be said, does not 
today. ... Dominion strong is the body’s; dominion 


stronger is the mind’s. What has filled, and fills today our 
intellect, our fancy, furnishing the standards therein, is yet 
foreign. The great poems, Shakespeare included, are poison- 
ous to the idea of the pride and dignity of the common 
people. .... In fact, a new theory of literary composition 
for the imaginative works of the very first class and espe- 
cially for the highest poems, is the sole course open to these 
States. Watt WHITMAN 


ANY attempts were made to drag our Theatre into 
politics, but we, who knew the true nature of the 
Theatre, understood that the boards of our stage could never 
become a platform for the spread of propaganda, for 
the simple reason that the very least utilitarian purpose or 
tendency, brought into the realm of pure art, kills art 
instantly. CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY 
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Romney Brent, who is at present offer- 
ing his varied talents to the New York 
public through the medium of that 
popular revue, The Little Show, is a 
young actor of more than ordinary 
versatility and experience. In private 
life he is Romulo Larralde, Jr., son of 
a former Mexican Ambassador to 
France and Spain. On the stage as 
Romney Brent he has with high pro- 
fessional skill created several memor- 
able characterizations including those 
pictured on this page and the next. At 
left, a photograph of Mr. Brent as he 
looks off-stage. At upper left he is 
seen as Lancelot Gobbo in Winthrop 
Ames’ production of The Merchant 
of Venice; at upper right as the re- 
porter in the New Playwrights’ pro- 
duction of Loud Speaker. 
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Van Damm 


The unusually wide range of Romney 
Brent’s characterizing abilities is fur- 
ther evidenced by the three pictures on 
this page. Upper left, he is seen in one 
of the burlesque skits of the Garrick 
Gaieties of 1926, as Athos in The 
Three Musketeers. At upper right he 
is seen as Lentillus in the Theatre 
Guild production of Shaw’s Androcles 
and the Lion. He also played the lion 
in the same production. At lower left 
Mr. Brent is shown as he appears in 
one of the many amusing satiric skits 
of The Little Show. 




















A BALINESE RHAPSODY 


By RUTH PAGE 


E heard the music from the distance and it sounded like 

\ N | thousands of clear, tinkling bells, with every now and 

then a glorious, mellow gong. Suddenly it became swift 
and mad. We ran breathlessly down the road, following the bells 
through the night. We came to a little temple, and there sat half the 
village, watching the dancing and listening to the music. Ordinarily 
it is the village dancing school in Bali which affords the entertain- 
ment; but every seventh night a more elaborate display is given in 
costume. 

A slim boy starts the performance. He is dressed in a magenta 
and gold sarong, naked above the waist. His jaunty turban, of the 
same color as the skirt, is fashioned with a gold flower which trembles 
delicately when he moves. He sits in the center of the orchestra play- 
ing an instrument which appears, to a Westerner, much like a xylo- 
phone. He plays with arresting grace, brandishing his two sticks 
before striking the notes. These amusing embellishments suggest the 
tricks of a lively jazz drummer. The other musicians, sitting on the 
ground in the form of an open square, play upon handsomely carved, 
gilded instruments. The Balinese do not have written music. It 
seemed to me that they took a simple theme and devised extem- 
poraneously every imaginable variation upon it, obtaining astonish- 
ingly rich orchestral effects. 

Mario, the beautiful, magenta-clad youth, puts his sticks aside, 
picks up his fan, and begins a dance. It is one of the most esoteric 
dances I have ever seen. No verbal description can do more than 
hint its meaning. He accomplishes the entire dance while sitting on 
the ground, with legs crossed underneath. He moves eyes restlessly, 
flutters fingers back and forth, up and down, and makes intricate and 
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unexpected angles with his fan. One is held by the strange expres- 
sion of his face. The mouth is always closed, but sometimes an almost 
sarcastic half-smile flickers on his lips as if he were amused by some 
secret—a little wicked, perhaps, but very sweet, his eyes half closed 
as if the better to recall and cherish the sweetness. Suddenly he 
opens his eyes very widely and fiercely. He frowns, and looks in- 
tently down, then up, then alluringly to one side. Now he glides 
over the ground with the smoothness of a snake coiling, and his eyes 
seem bright and curious like those of a wild animal in the jungle. 
Abruptly the music increases tempo; and then with the sounding of 
the soft, minor gong it becomes slow and seductive. In this mood 
the music accompanies a dance which continues for about forty min- 
utes. There is no climax at the end; the movement simply ceases. 
And there is no applause; no one understands applause in Bali. 

After Mario’s dance two little girls came into the center of the 
orchestra. They were dressed in the conventional Legong costume, 
which consists of a tight gold and green brocaded skirt, long sleeves, 
and strips of bright material wrapped tightly around the upper part 
of the body. They wore beautiful headdresses of filigreed leather, 
painted gold; and in the middle of their foreheads gleamed a tiny 
spot of white. 

The Legong is a religious dance which the children begin to study 
when they are five years old. It requires three or four years to learn 
the Legong, and it is then performed for a few brief years only; for 
at the age of twelve or fourteen their religion compels them to give 
itup. These children are extremely serious; they never smile or open 
their mouths while dancing. The face remains quite calm, expres- 
sionless, except the eyes, which seem to move with rhythms utterly 
opposed to those of the head. In fact it is the head and eyes which 
complete the movements of the whole body. One thinks of the gest- 
ures of birds or snakes, or even certain horizontal swayings and re- 
volvings of machinery. Yet all is stylized, of an apparent deep 
religious significance. 

This side-to-side movement, so difficult for the human head and 
neck, must be accomplished without the slightest shifting of the 
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Above, a group of Legong dancers on 
the Javanese island of Bali. The pho- 
tograph was taken by the dancer, Ruth 
Page, who has recently been in Bali 
studying the native dances in prepara- 
tion for her new Balinese ballet for 
which Henry Eicheim, the composer, 
will write the music. The Legong is 
a religious dance which the children 
begin to study when they are five years 
old. Three or four years of practice 
are necessary to their becoming pro- 
ficient in it, and then it is performed 
for a few years only—for at the age of 
twelve or fourteen their religion com- 
pels them to give it up. At right, a 
little girl in conventional Legong cos- 
tume. Her headdress is of filigreed 
leather which is painted gold. 


Ruth Page 
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Balinese dancers in the secular dances from the Ramayana, 
and lower left, a young dancer of the Legong. 











A BALINESE RHAPSODY 


shoulders. The hands and fingers have also their individual motions, 
like the vibrations of a serpent’s tongue, or the trembling of petals, 
emphasized by the long finger-nails of the left hand only. A fan is 
usually carried in the right hand, while the dancer moves the fingers 
of the left hand quickly from side to side, holding still the middle 
finger, the thumb, and the palm. The body shuffles, and shakes, and 
bends, and twists unreasonably as if it felt a kind of ecstasy, while the 
features retain their trance-like immobility. Perhaps again, as in so 
much of Eastern culture, there is symbolized the ultimate conquest 
of the soul in its struggle with the body. 

At last the youthful dancers sit calmly down as if nothing at all 
had happened. During a brief pause they are given tea, and appar- 
ently refreshed, they start their exotic movements again. Each dance 
lasts from thirty to forty minutes. Not only are the dances physically 
difficult, but they are true feats of memory. 

The next night there was no performance, but we went to the 
temple to watch the dancing lesson. There was the same crowd, the 
same enchanting orchestra, and the same two little girls we had seen 
the night before. They were not in costume, but wore only their 
tight, long skirts, nothing about the waist. Their long, black hair 
was tied up with a towel into a knot at the side of the head. This 
night their two still younger pupils were working and it was a rare 
sight to watch the twelve year old girls teach the five year old babies. 
Their method of teaching is quite different from ours. The younger 
children follow the older ones and copy their movements precisely. 
If any mistake is made, the older girl steps behind her special charge 
and taking a firm hold of the child’s arms, manipulates them for her 
through the entire dance until she sees that the child is repeating it 
correctly. They never stop to review any step; they take the dance 
straight through from the beginning to the end, and they do this 
practically every night for three years until they know the motions 
of the different dances. 

The children never laugh or play during their lessons, and even in 
the intermissions they sit very quietly and calmly. Only once in a 
while is there a slight, childish smile, when some one has made a 
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joke, for the Balinese are a very jolly people and they love to laugh. 
The old maestro sits quietly with the orchestra, singing and watching 
the dancers very intently. He seldom corrects them, as the older 
girls are supposed to be quite perfect by the time they are allowed to 
be models for the little ones. I found out later, however, that the 
presence of Eda Buda, the old maestro, was an extremely important 
incentive or influence. When he is not present, the children and even 
the older girls are inclined to dance indifferently; they are very lazy, 
and their dance is quite another thing when the old master is not 
looking on. He himself is a fine dancer, and a great pantomimist. 


The next morning we saw the girls and boys of the village do what 
they call the “pleasure dance”’, so called because it is not religious. 
It is really a drama, and the stories are usually taken from the Rama- 
yana, About thirty boys and girls performed the dance outside the 
temple walls, under a huge, spreading banyan tree. The setting is 
ideal, and although to me the dances are not as interesting as the 
Legong, they make a fascinating picture—the girls in their white and 
yellow flowered head dresses, bright and dazzling in the sunlight, and 
the village youths sitting in a circle, with fierce black mustaches and 
large red flowers stuck amusingly behind the ears. The movements 
are very similar to those of the Legong, but done by the older girls, 
they seemed less precise and less dramatic. The girls develop so 
quickly in the tropics that after twelve they become much softer and 
rounder. Their dances seemed more arresting when performed with 
the harsh angularity of the children. 

To me, all of Bali seemed like an orchid-haunted garden of dreams; 
sounds, flowers, people, are soft and sweet. There is a delicious mo- 
ment between consciousness and sleep in which a simple impression 
gathers about itself a strange and luminous logic—a moment in which 
apparent facts are seen and understood through a lens of magic atmo- 
sphere. When I recapture that twilight and look through it again, I 
am tempted to say of Bali that its music, people, and flowers are 
imbued with a single enchanting spirit which haunts them all. And 
though I can recall quite accurately the days of my enchantment in 
Bali, to me their reality is but the outward expression of my dream. 
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THE FESTIVAL THEATRE 
IN ENGLAND 


By VICTOR JOHN 


HE Festival Theatre was opened by Mr. Terence Gray and 
Mr. Harold Ridge in November, 1926, with a production of 


Aeschylus’ trilogy, The Oresteia. The avowed object of the 
enterprise was to produce in three seasons of eight weeks each year, 
to correspond with the three University terms, the greatest plays of 
all ages and of all countries and further to afford a home for the 
modernist and original playwright and the advanced and experi- 
mental producer—in short to encourage the work of men and 
women whose work, though good, would find no ready market in 
the ordinary commercial theatre. It was an attempt to ascertain 
whether in England popular interest in the theatre as an art had 
developed sufficiently to make it possible to establish a progressive 
theatre on a permanent basis. To initiate the experiment, 
Cambridge was chosen as the most promising of the three centres— 
London, and the two old university towns of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Since 1926, over seventy plays and several ballets and dance 
programs have been produced. The plays have been drawn from 
almost every country and from every epoch: Greek tragedy and 
satire, Spanish comedy, Scandinavian melodrama, Danish and Irish 
folk drama, studies of ancient Egypt, modern English farce, 
Czechoslovakian symbolism, German and American expressionism, 
Elizabethan and Restoration comedy, Italian comedy, Victorian 
melodrama burlesqued, and so on. Almost every playwright of 
repute is represented in the list, as well as hitherto unknown authors 
whose work has proved unsaleable in the trade theatre. More than 
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twenty plays have been given their first public performance in 
England in this theatre. 

For the first four seasons production and décor were largely in the 
hands of Herbert Prentice, without whose co-operation the theatre 
would probably never have come into being. Latterly the décor 
has been the work of the Director, Mr. Terence Gray, and Miss 
Doria Paston, while the production has been undertaken by 
Norman Marshall, Gibson Cowan, Frank Birch, Peter Godfrey 
and other such producers of the more progressive school. The 
Director has confined himself almost exclusively to modernist 
production of Greek tragedy, Shakespeare and other verse drama. 
In most of these cases he has designed his own settings. 

Among them, the various producers have run through the whole 
gamut of productional methods: presentational and architectural 
in Richard III; the space stage in As You Like It and The 
Subway; silhouette in And In the Tomb Were Found; construc- 
tivism in Hoppla/ and The Hairy Ape; expressionism in The 
Adding Machine and Masses and Man; stylised realism in The 
Emperor Jones; plastic in On Baitle’s Strand, and others too varied 
to detail here. Realism has been almost entirely discarded. The 
scenic aims in this break-away from an outworn tradition in stage 
production and décor are summed up in Clive Bell’s dictum, 
“Simplification is the conversion of irrelevant detail into significant 
form.” 

All the scenery used in the plays was constructed and painted in 
the theatre’s adjoining workshops after consideration on the model 
stage by the scenic director and the producer. The model is an 
exact replica of the actual stage and of the actual architectural 
units such as podiums, oblong blocks, screens and steps with which 
the various scenes are built up for each new play each week. All 
properties and masks are also made by the members of the com- 
pany, and the majority of the costumes are made to order on the 
premises to designs conceived to embody the general idea of the 
production as a whole. The lighting system of the experimental 
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productions is too complicated and too technical to describe here.* 

A theatre, known to have existed on the site of the Festival 
Theatre in 1745, was burnt down and rebuilt in 1816. The present 
auditorium except for the new seating arrangements and redecora- 
tion, is in form exactly what it was in Regency days. Many famous 
actors have played there, men such as Sheridan Knowles, Kean and 
Macready. It was in this theatre that the late Sir Charles Hawtrey 
first produced his subsequently famous farce, The Private Secretary. 

The stage has been entirely rebuilt on modernist lines hitherto 
unknown to England and still unique. There are no footlights and 
no orchestra pit; the stage, connected with the floor of the audi- 
torium by a broad flight of angular steps, has an acting area which 
includes the stage proper, the fore-stage, the steps, the auditorium 
floor and all auditorium gangways on the stall level. Since there 
is NO proscenium, exit or entrance can be made up or down four 
flights of steps at either side of the stage, while the usual wing 
approaches are supplemented by an approach from the pit below, 
either at the back or through traps on the stage or fore-stage. The 
center of the stage can be revolved (very useful for the quick change 
requirements of Restoration comedy), the backstage at a slightly 
higher level than the main stage, is on runners in three sections 
any or all of which can be pulled forward to open the pit. Drop 
curtain scenery is never used, the back of the stage being made by 
a white cyclorama which can be left bare for light effects or 
covered by vari-colored sets of curtains of which there are four 
at varying levels across the stage. The stage proper is surmounted 
by a lighting bridge from which the Schwabe-Haseit system plays 
on the cyclorama; in front of that are batons and louvres entirely 
devoted to spot-lighting. Other lights come from moveable 
standards in the wings, the gallery and first circle facades and 
hidden corners at either side in front of the stage.t 

A prominent element in the success of this art theatre is the 
audience. The theatre was not started and is not run for members 





*A full description can be found in Stage Lighting, by Harold C. Ridge, published in 
Cambridge by Heffer and Sons, and in Boston by Houghton Mifflin. 
t For plans and further details of this theatre, see THEATRE ARTs, September, 1926, p. 585. 
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of the University only; there is a large gallery at a shilling which 
can hold over 150 people and to which undergraduates are not 
admitted. But the majority of the audience in the other parts of 
the house are usually members of the University, dons or graduates. 
It is safe to say, therefore, that this theatre’s audience is probably 
the most intelligent and the most cultured in England, an audience 
to whom fine work can be presented consistently throughout the 
year without incurring the heavy losses in which such a policy would 
involve an ordinary trade theatre in London. Several hundreds 
of the audience are regular weekly season-ticket holders, while 
any member of the audience may see any play a second time free 
of charge by simply signing his ticket in duplicate. 

Three years of experiment and experience in this Festival 
Theatre have revealed all the factors, good and bad, in the situation 
of the art of the theatre in England. From them the promoters 
have been able to draw definite conclusions, formulate a developing 
policy and enter into negotiations for further activities. 

The most deplorable features, they found, were chiefly three. The 
tyrannical censorship which, with no understanding of the theatre, 
excludes some seventy-five percent of the best modern work from 
the stage. The overshadowing spectre of the trade theatre which 
causes the holding up of plays by agents and speculators who are 
unable to distinguish between work that belongs to the art theatre 
and work that belongs to commerce. And finally, through the 
press of weekly productions, the lack of sufficient rehearsal time 
to develop new technique. 

Only those who have had first hand experience in the theatre can 
estimate the seriousness of the first two obstacles, and since there 
are few experimental or progressive theatres in England, there are 
few people who do realize it. The loss caused by the censorship 
cannot be accurately calculated because, owing to the fees involved, 
plays whose fate is inevitable are not submitted. As for the second 
cause, I can instance from my own experience that for one season of 
eight productions, eleven plays were unobtainable because agents, in 
their own interest, were holding them for speculation. 
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One of the most admirable excursions yet made into the 
realm of experimental theatre is that of the Festival Theatre 
at Cambridge, England, under the direction of Terence 
Gray. Since 1926 it has witnessed the production of over 
seventy plays, twenty of them for the first time in England. 
These have been drawn from almost every country and every 
epoch, and their producers have run through the whole 
gamut of productional methods. The stage, constructed 
on modernist theory, is unique. This page and the three 
following are devoted to reproductions from the Festival 
Theatre’s work. Above, a scene from Oscar Wilde’s 
Salomé presented (since it is still banned under the English 
Censorship) at a private Sunday night performance. 
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Above, a scene from the Festival Theatre’s production of the strongly sym- 
bolic Insect Play by the Kapek brothers. Essentially modern yet spiritually 
archaic was the production of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Vinctus, shown below. 
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Above, a fantastic setting for Elmer Rice’s expressionist drama, The Add- 
ing Machine. Austerity and space were the key ideas of the setting for the 
prologue to Susan Glaspell’s play, Inheritors, pictured below. 




















Scott and Wilkinson 


Above, a very unusual and effective setting for the tomb scene in the Festival 
Theatre’s production of Romeo and Juliet. The lower picture shows a scene 
from Bruno Frank’s fanciful 12000 in which the setting bears out in amus- 
ingly imaginative fashion the atmosphere of the play. 
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The encouraging feature is that a theatre fully staffed, indepen- 
dent, making its own scenery and costumes, having an elaborate 
organization embracing all departments, publishing its own maga- 
zine, running its own restaurant, hesitating at no production or 
series of productions however apparently elaborate, with a very 
small auditorium in a provincial town, can prove itself self support- 
ing. The strain may be excessive, but the fact is established. The 
thing has been accomplished. 

The next step, long foreseen and anticipated, was to merge the 
Festival Theatre with J. B. Fagan’s Oxford Players to build a new 
theatre suitable for modern methods of stagecraft at Oxford and 
to maintain the two theatres under one organization with the con- 
sequent saving in effort expense and time. With the two theatre 
companies interchangeable, the number of productions would have 
been cut in half and adequate time for rehearsals obtained. And 
with one organization directing the scene designing, costuming, 
publicity and control for the two theatres, the strain, both financial 
and personal, could have been reduced and the enterprise placed 
on a firm and permanent basis. This accomplished, the next step 
planned was the opening of a theatre in London to receive the plays 
whose production and reception at both the university towns seemed 
to justify their presentation in the metropolis. Thus nearly all the 
great obstacles would have been overcome and an organization with 
two provincial theatres and another in London have been developed 
powerful enough to command the plays which are now withheld 
by speculators from a single art theatre in a provincial town. Also 
plays and their method of production would have been doubly tried 
out before being offered to a London audience which, whatever it 
may lack intellectually, is the only audience in England that pays 
enough for its seats to make possible the earning of profits for the 
further development of the art of the theatre. 

But this was not to be. Although the amalgamation of the 
Cambridge and Oxford companies took place, Mr. James B. Fagan, 
Director of the Oxford Playhouse, joined the board of directors, 
and plans for the Oxford building were prepared, the difficulties 
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raised by hidebound and indifferent local officials rendered the pro- 
posed theatre impracticable, and the scheme has had to be post- 
poned until a new and more suitable site in Oxford is available. 
Meantime, the development which should have succeeded the 
building, in Oxford, of the architecturally most advanced art 
theatre in England has had to precede it. A site has been acquired 
in the London theatre area and plans are being prepared for the 
building of a theatre based on the results of the production experi- 
ments in Cambridge, a theatre architecturally uncompromising, 
utterly rejecting the two-dimensional framed picture of the neo- 
Georgian trade theatre, a theatre of which there is no existing 
counterpart but the general principles of which have been embodied 
in various published designs of modern tendencies such as those of 
Norman-Bel Geddes’ Theatre No. 6.* 

That is the next stage in the development of the Festival Theatre 
Movement. It is hoped, however, that before the London Festival 
Theatre is opened in 1931, the Oxford Festival Theatre will be 
under construction and thus, in 1932, the full scheme should be in 
operation. 





* For the plan of this theatre see THEATRE ARTs, October, 1922, p. 297. 
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VISUALIZED HISTORY 


Theatre Arts Prints, with an Intro- 
duction by John Mason Brown. John 
Day: N. Y. 


oe need not always comprise a 


series of numbered pages bound 
fast between stiff book covers. It need not 
always tell its story by setting down letters 
one after the other to make words. It 
may, as does this first series of Theatre 
Arts Prints, tell its story as vividly and 
authentically by means of pictures, and for 
those with imagination to supplement their 
eyes, tell it even more effectively. These 
one hundred and fifty reproductions, com- 
piled from the hundreds and thousands of 
photographs, drawings, engravings and 
paintings which have accumulated through 
the centuries of theatrical history, present 
the characteristic work and the most typi- 
cal ideas of great periods in the theatre’s 
development. 

For lovers of the drama whose interest 
extends to books on the theatre, these 
prints may well serve to extra-illustrate or 
clarify a new volume of biography or his- 
tory or discussion of theatrical develop- 
ments and problems. Teachers and stu- 
dents should find them invaluable to sup- 
plement courses in the history of the 
drama, stage design, costuming, etc. And 
for directors and members of little theatre 
organizations, they should contain sugges- 
tions and information useful in the compli- 
cated field of production. 

Here, for example, are the theatres of 


the world—from the vast Greek and Ro- 
man amphitheatres, the open air stages of 
the Commedia dell’ Arte, the Elizabethan 
and Court theatres, to the beautiful mod- 
ern theatres in Stuttgart, Germany, the 
Théatre du Marais in Brussels, even to a 
sketch for a projected modern opera house 
by Joseph Urban. Here, in the same way, 
are costumes through the ages from the 
plays in the ancient Farnese Palace in 
Rome to Bakst’s design for Scheherazade; 
settings, from Serlio’s sixteenth century 
designs to Robert Edmond Jones, Norman 
Geddes, Komisarjevsky, Picasso, Capek, 
Appia and Jouvet of today; scenes from 
productions by Reinhardt, Hilar, Meier- 
hold, Tairov, Arthur Hopkins. 

The prints may be used chronologically 
to tell the story of the development of the 
theatre from the days of ancient Greece to 
our own. They may be used geographi- 
cally in any period to contrast or compare 
the playhouses, actors and productions of 
the Broadways of America, Europe and 
the Orient. Or they may be shifted and 
sorted to supplement the study of any one 
of the theatre’s allied arts, its architecture, 
its design or costuming. In short their 
purpose, as John Mason Brown points out 
in his comprehensive Introduction, “is to 
indicate some of the theatre’s visual mani- 
festations, those outer forms that are such 
an inseparable part of it . . . by means of 
which the theatre of each age has expressed 
itself, especially in some of the golden days 
whose influence has gone forward to other 
generations—even to our own.” 

Vera KELSEY 
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One of the charming illustrations by 
Phyllis A. Trery in Tales from Ber- 
nard Shaw by Gwladys Evan Morris 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.), a series of 
animal fables based on the Shaw plays. 


PLAYWRIGHT IN EXILE 


The Letter-book of Sir George 
Etherege, edited by Sybil Rosenfeld. 
Oxford Univ. Pr.: N. Y. 


HEN he was fifty years old, Sir 

George Etherege, Restoration 
playwright and wit, companion of princes, 
was sent to the Diet in Ratisbon as a poli- 
tical envoy. A successful courtier but no 
diplomat, Sir George found his duties and 
his social life in an alien land quite un- 
congenial. Nevertheless he performed his 
mission conscientiously and made the best 
of a life removed from the gaieties and 
sophistications of the British court. Now 
his letters from Ratisbon, both official re- 
ports and familiar notes, for a long time 
an important source for students of his- 


tory and literature, have been edited by 
Sybil Rosenfeld and made publicly avail- 
able. 

In an admirably interpretative preface 
Miss Rosenfeld discusses Etherege’s line- 
age, his personal habits as revealed by the 
letter-book, and other biographical ma- 
terial. The chief historical value of the 
book, she says, lies not so much in its 
comment on the facts of history as in its 
depiction of the effeteness of the Ratisbon 
Diet. She also gives a history of the 
letter-book which was acquired by the 
British Museum from Wilkes, the book 
seller, in 1838. 

There is nothing of value in these epis- 
tles that bears directly on the drama. But 
they paint a character who might without 
incongruity have stepped upon the boards 
with Sir Fopling Flutter, Dorimant, and 
the other personages of that witty comedy, 
A Man of Mode. ‘They paint an aging 
beau, still vain of his person and his wit— 
and seeking desperately to ignore the fact 
that neither is its former brave self. 

To Rochester, Middleton and the 
other companions of his pitiless youth 
when the trading of the barbed shafts 
of epigram was a fierce delight, Etherege 
retails boastfully his bawdy adventures, or 
grieves over his prosaic lot in a foreign 
country. But his words have a hollow 
sound. He is shaken by the realization 
that the friends whom he has left may 
by now have become dignified officials 
aware of the responsibilities of their po- 
sitions and acting accordingly. It is high 
time. He would believe that the England 
from which circumstance has temporarily 
exiled him does not change with the years. 
Yet he is pitifully aware that it must, and 
he knows, too, that friendships based on 
association with fashionable and feeling- 
less wits are not wont to last. (“I know 
not whether you are still the Lord Mid- 
dleton I left you.) And so this book 
becomes a rather pathetic commentary on 
the age. It adds a further proof to the 
evidence that Restoration Comedy was 4 
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mirror of its time. Its title might well be 
The Indian Summer of a Fop. In it a 
man to whom youth and the graces and 
follies of youth have meant everything 
goes fearfully whistling past the grave of 
his gala years. 

Cart CARMER 


OrHEeR New Booxs 


Gods Who Dance, by Ted Shawn 
Dutton: N. Y. 


“VT AM like a big game hunter, except 

that my hunting is in the field of 
human bodily movement, and my dream 
is to be some day with the first white ex- 
plorers to reach a tribe of primitive peo- 
ple untouched by our white civilization 
and there study at first hand, their danc- 
ing.” Introducing his book, Gods Who 
Dance, in this wise, Mr. Shawn describes 
chapter by chapter and country by coun- 
try, the luck he had in his hunting in the 
field of the dance in Asia, Africa and 
Spain during his recent fifteen-month 
dancing tour across the seas with Ruth 
St. Denis. Considering the fact that they 
were giving nightly performances, taking 
lessons from native dance teachers every- 
where, shopping in the bazaars for cos- 
tumes, properties, musical instruments and 
draperies, and before the tour was half 
ended producing and rehearsing new 
dances evolved from this native material, 
to say nothing of writing, reading and 
sight-seeing, to gather material for a book 
including so much territory and such a 
variety of dancers and dancing ranks as a 
major accomplishment. ‘That they should 
see dancing which foreigners who have 
lived for years in eastern countries have 
never seen is another. 

At the same time, the accomplishment 
of these two feats is perhaps responsible 
for the chief defects and omissions of the 
book. So much ground is covered, so 
many dances seen, that Mr. Shawn is 
able to give only surface impressions of 
dance techniques that have been developed 


throughout the centuries. Of the aesthe- 
tics of the dance of each country he gives 
nothing at all, limiting his descriptions 
and discussions to the physical details of 
appearance, movement and dress. It takes 
much time to understand the psychology 
of the Oriental. The Japanese and Chi- 
nese, for example, are so polite that if 
Mr. Shawn made a mistaken comment on 
some phase of the dance, they would con- 
sider it discourteous to correct him. The 
easterners are also conscious of an intel- 
lectual superiority to the westerner and 
give up reluctantly the secrets of their 
arts, even to foreign residents who have 
lived and studied among them for years. 
The result is that Mr. Shawn has pro- 
duced a profusely illustrated book on the 
dances of the East, pleasantly and enter- 
tainingly written, vivid at times in the 
enthusiasm of his description—of a little 
Burmese dancer, for example, or a court 
festival—and well adapted to supplement 
the scores of general travel books with a 
colorful glimpse into the dance. But as 
a study of the dance itself, it is superficial. 





Another of Phyllis Trery’s illustrations 
for Tales from Bernard Shaw by 
Gwladys Evan Morris. 
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American Playwrights of Today, 
by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: N.Y. 


ITH this volume Burns Mantie 
initiates a companion series of 


books on the American theatre to balance 
the lengthening row of Best Plays of each 
year which he has been compiling since 
1919-20. He selects that year as the start- 
ing point for this series also, purposing 
“to make handy the names, records and 
romantic backgrounds of those American 
playwrights” who have had a part in de- 
veloping the American theatre and who, 
with rare exceptions, have had two or 
more plays produced since that time. 
ince no compilation of this sort has 
been attempted before, Mr. Mantle has 
had a free hand in planning his volume 
and selecting the dramatists who are to 
be represented. He has used it. Quite 
definitely he states in his introduction that 
he has not attempted any first hand analy- 
sis or observation. His facts are taken in 
the main from the replies the playwrights 
gave to a somewhat facctious question- 
naire submitted to them, from old records, 
“frequent dependence on such good friends 
of young drama editors as the authorita- 
tive Barrett H. Clark and practically no 
personal calls.” ‘This material amplified 
by anecdotes and a facile humor is joined 
together to make each biography, and sup- 
plemented with a list of the plays each 
dramatist has had produced since 1919-20. 
Such a method has advantages and 
faults. It brings within the covers of 
one book much surface information about 
the dates and characteristics of the ma- 
jority of American playwrights, and by its 
informal style makes this information 
easily assimilable. This casual quality, 
however, discounts the value of the ma- 
terial offered and lays the book open to 
charges of superficiality and inaccuracy. 
The playwrights selected are classified 
under ten heads according to Mr. Man- 


tle’s judgment of their place in the cur- 
rent dramatic scale. The first of these, 
The Honor Group, includes the eight 
dramatists who have in the last eleven 
years won the Pulitzer award—O’Neill, 
George Kelly, Sidney Howard, Paul 
Green, Owen Davis, Hatcher Hughes, 
Zona Gale, and Jesse Lynch Williams. 
Potential Medalists, the second group, 
presents Maxwell Anderson and Philip 
Barry as “considered by the editor likely 
candidates for the Pulitzer honor.” Fol- 
lowing groups are captioned as Collabo- 
rators, headed by George Abbott ; Drama- 
tists and Melodramatists, ranging from 
Channing Pollock to Zoé Akins and Sam- 
uel Shipman; The Lighter Touch—Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood, George Cohan, Edward 
Childs Carpenter; New Blood (running 
in Arthur Richman, Elmer Rice, James 
Gleason, Laurence Stallings, Lulu Voll- 
mer, etc.) ; Novelists and the Drama— 
Tarkington, Rupert Hughes, Edna Fer- 
ber, Mary Roberts Rinehart; a classifica- 
tion a bit ambiguous to the reader to 
whom it would seem that Elmer Rice, is 
as much a dramatist as Channing Pollock 
or that Rachel Crothers of the Dramatist 
group would be equally at home among 
the playwrights with The Lighter Touch. 
David Belasco, with a compartment to 
himself, Linking Past and Present, links 
also the biographies of the above men- 
tioned groups to The Near Veterans 
(eight playwrights like Winchell Smith, 
Montague Glass and Anita Loos) who 
“were more prominent yesterday than they 
are today”, and A. Salaam to the Past 
“in memory of the foundation layers, 
Augustus Thomas, Clyde Fitch, etc.” The 
volume concludes with We Also Have 
With Us, a substantial alphabetical list 
of “produced playwrights with anywhere 
from two to twenty plays to their credit 
but whose current activities remove them 
from the immediate interest of the pub- 
lic.” Such generalizations are dangerous. 
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Courtesy of Bourgeois Galleries 


An artist’s conception of the dancing on the island 
of Bali, the preparation and training for which is 
described in Ruth Page’s illustrated article in this 
magazine. From a painting by Maurice Sterne. 
































Ladies Leave 
The Little Show 


ROBERT W. BERGMAN | 


Painter of 


Follow Thru 
See Naples And Die 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 











THEATRE ARTS DIRECTORY 








Costumes 





COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


Lighting Equipment 





ROSCO GELATINE COLOR MEDIUMS 


Size 20 x 24 


NONFADING COLORS 


Descriptive booklet containing sample gelatine sheets 
in 40 colors mailed upon receipt of ten cents. 
ROSCO LABORATORIES 
367 Hudson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Draperies and Settings 


Publishers 








BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P.O. Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. 








SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Schools 





MORENO LABORATORIES 
School of Individual Development 
Personal training for stage and career. 


Directors: 
T. L. Moreno Wm. H. Bridge Alex Williams 


253 Madison Ave. New York City Ashland 3513 





SCENERY—Rental and Purchase 


Painted Stage Scenery of Every Description. 
Stage Settings, Cycloramas, Curtains, etc. 


LARGE STOCK ON HAND 
PROMPT SERVICE LOW PRICES 
VARIETY SCENIC STUDIOS, Inc. 
220 West 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 





I-WEISS & SONS 
MFRS.OP 
CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd St. New York 





Toward a 
THEATRE LIBRARY 


A brief classified bibliography covering 
every period and country. A review, de- 
scription, the publisher and price of each 
book are given. 


Paper bound — Price 20 cents. 


THEATRE ARTS, Ince. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 
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Footlights 
Across 


America 
KENNETH MACGOWAN 


The first authoritative estimate of the 
scope and vitality of the new national 
theater which is arising outside the 
commercial show-business—the thor- 
oughness of which is evidenced by the 
fact that Mr. MacGowan traveled 
over 13,000 miles to gather the ma- 
terial on which the book is based. It 
reviews the important little theatres 
of Europe that bred Stanislawsky 
and Reinhardt; the rise and decline 
of Broadway and the Road; and the 
whole field of action in the develop- 
ment of the little theatre in America 
—with a particularly comprehensive 
and illustrative group of photographs. 
The appendices include a large amount 
of material on budgets and repertories, 
as well as bibliographies. This is the 
book of primary importance for any 
little theater patron’s library. 


Probable 
Price 
3.50 


Also by 
Mr. MacGowan 
CONTINENTAL 
STAGECRAFT 

(with Robert E. Jones), $5.00 
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The Murals of 
Diego Rivera 


With An Introduction 
by 
ERNESTINE EVANS 


The famous Huerta slo- 
gan, “‘Erase the Walls,” 
has given Rivera’s fres- 
coes great political sig- 
nificance in addition to 
their already unrivalled 
position in the artistic 
world. With over a hun- 
dred reproductions. 


$10.00 


Steichen, the 


Photographer 


With An Introduction 
be 
CARL SANDBURG 


Edward J. Steichen—the 
master of the modern art 
of photography. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Sandburg’s 
biographical introduc- 
tion, the book contains 
forty-eight photographs 
which Mr. Steichen con- 
siders the finest repro- 
ductions he has ever 
seen. 350 copies for sale. 
Numbered and signed. 


$25.00 








HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 














eneaunn! Lighting 
Little Theatres 


ITTLE Theatres today stress 
the importance of modern 
technical equipment in the the- 
atre. And in this field, the light 
technician plays a leading role. 





“4 of 
\ _,DISTINCTION 


for every type of 
COSTUME 


and 


STAGE SETTING 








ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORP. 


This organization is alive to the 
lighting requirements of the Little 
Theatre and bas available at all 
times full facilities for this par- 
ticular branch. 














YOUR STAGE LIGHTING From gelatines, borderlights, foots, 
—problems may be answered by the use of our ot and flood to the flexi 
scientifically designed and highly efficient stage light- - e ° ° od e xible 
ing units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” switch and dimmer board, infinite 
Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill many exact- care is taken to meet the exact 
ing requirements. ‘ 7 . ate 
ts MEY cities: Cine: tee Dees tee shee needs of the most highly skilled 
of incandescent Spot Lights to at present include electrician. 


Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These modern units 
are all giving new and unique features to the art 
of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 


Write for advice and prices 


Century Lighting Equipment 


Incorporated 


351 W. §2nd St. New York 
































a A The ART of the DANCE 
by 
PPUESEEM REINA  seanoms puncan 
A Study in Edited with an introduction, by | 
Spanish Dancing SHELDON CHENEY | 
with thirty-two plates A collection of twenty singu- | 
larly suggestive and informa- 
BY tive essays on the art of the | 


dance. 


Andre Levinson | 


With thirty-three illustrations 


Limited Edition cae at 
Limited Edition 


PRICE $10.00 Price $7.50 





Order direct from 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 119 W. 57th St. N. Y.C 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 





—i | The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP. INC. 


29 West 47th Street 
New York City 


Some Marionette Books 
MARIONETTES, MASKS AND 


SHADOWS Mills and Dunn $3.50 
MARIONETTES GO TO SCHOOL 
Ethel Gray 2.75 
MARIONETTES Edith F. Ackley 2.50 
PLAYS FOR PEOPLE AND 
PUPPETS Catherine Reighard 2.50 
PINOCCHIO FOR THE STAGE 
Remo Bufano_ 2.00 
PUPPET SHOWS Maude O. Walters 2.00 


Our very striking Christmas cards and 
calendars are now on sale. 

Won’t you come and make an early 
choice? 

We will be glad to send a selection 
on approval to our out-of-town customers 
if they will tell us the type and price of 
card they wish. 
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A MYTH OF SHAKESPEARE 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


A Dramatic Biography 
of the Dramatist 


“A rare little volume. Schools and lit- 
tle theatres should welcome A Myth 
of Shakespeare for its charm, its lilt 
and its flavor.”—California Graphic. 

$1.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW YORK 
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b Pointy ad ng Bragdon is best 
known in the theatre for his bril- 
liantscenic reproductions of Cyranoand 
Hamlet, his interests are not limited to 
the stage. He writes entertainingly of 
back stage life, clowns, one night stands 
and pleasure palaces as well as about 
many prominent writers and artists. 


At all bookshops, $3 


ALFRED:A*+KNOPF 
730 Fifth Avenue - New York 
A é, ii. 
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POLICHINELLE 


Pah! Qu’est-cqu’est la? 
C’est Polichinel’que v'la! 


| 


Why, Punch, I do declare! In 
a colored little book with many gay 
nursery songs in French and English, 


$2.50 


it’s 


set to music. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW YORK 








LONGMANS’ PLAYS 


THE SWAN. A three-act comedy by Molnar. 8 
women, 9 men. One interior. Director’s Manu- 
script lent. Books, each, 75 cents. 


SUN-UP. The famous three-act North Carolina 
folk play by Lula Vollmer. One interior. Director’s 
Manuscript lent. Books, each, $1.00. 


HAPVEST. A three-act drama of the soil, by 
Oakley Stout. Winner of the 1928 Playwriting 
Contest. Books, each, $1.50. 


Write for play catalogue and details 
of 1929 Playwriting Contest to 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
55 Fifth Ave. 


New York 
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Ogle, Tinnin, Brown, Inc. 





Wardman Park Theatre 
Washington, D. C. 
Exclusive Management 


E. H. SOTHERN| 


Second Countrywide Tour 
Begins Nov. 4th 











The Junior Theatre at 
Wardman Park Opens Oct. 14th 
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T HEATRES 


BY 


JOSEPH URBAN 


Forty-eight plates from original drawings of thea- 
tres, opera houses, and motion picture theatres, 
already completed or in project. Facades, audi- 
toriums, ground plans, etc. With an introduction 
by the artist on the changing form of the theatre 
and its place in the architecture of the community. 


Imperial 
Octavo, 
bound in 
boards 
covered with 
hand-made 
paper. 


Edition 
limited to 
1000 copies. 
Price: $7.50 


200 copies 
autographed 
by the artist. 
Price: $10.00 








THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


119 WEST 57tH STREET, NEW YORK 






































SAMUEL FRENCH 








New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
|| ready. Send for our latest lists. 








RIVER HOUSE 
Stark Young 


author of “The Torches Flare,” etc. 


THE 
STORY OF THE THEATRE 


by Glenn Hughes 
Price, $5.00 
























SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 


A novel of the South, of conflicting ideas 





and ideals as shown in the lives of father 






and son. 
at all bookstores $2.50 


Send for our new Catalogue 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
15 West 45th Street. New York City 







CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 














To promote drama enjoyment 


The recent publication of The Way of the Drama and A Book of Dramas by Bruce Carpen- 
ter, in connection with the author’s Drama Service Bulletin, offer the student and the layman ade- 
quate materials designed to awaken positive interest in the drama and contribute to their enjoy- 
ment of it. 


The Way of the Drama provides the reader with A Book of Dramas contains choice plays from the 


a clear understanding and close appreciation of plays Greeks to the present. These are used to illustrate 
through an intelligent and impartial analysis a or- the principles outlined in the text, The Way of the 
ganic forms, combined with abundant definitions, de- Drama. 1,115 pp. $5.00 
scriptions, and illustrations. The emphasis is upon 

modern drama, but the point of view is historical. The Drama Service Bulletin, issued four times each 


263 pp. $2.50 theatrical season, keeps pace with the latest Broadway 
: ta productions. Subscription—four issues, $1.00. 
Examine these books - - free. Mail Coupon. (Not sent on examination.) 


Prentice-Hall, tne. sys yo» rou 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, Nl. U. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INc., 70 FirtH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


YW ITHOUT cost or obligation, you may send me the books checked below. 
I will either remit or return books within FIVE days. 


Bruce Carpenter, drama- 
tist, lecturer, is Assistant 
[] THe Way or THE Drama. $2.50. 


[] A Book or Dramas. $5.00. 


Professor of English, spe- | 
cializing in the Drama, | [] I enclose $1.00 for four issues of the BULLETIN—1929-30. 


Washington Square Col- FOE: : o.xig Sb REASAS id bic O08 SA anin ba newer eee bes cee ees eee eee 


lege, New York Univer- BE 065 eR GES R86 Mabedinn bawemdee nde ewe clea eee eee 


City ond Sle n.é:s dein eche dass ces s 24 ancdsehes sen teeee dee eo E-25 
Special combination price - - The two books and Bulletin - $8.00 


sity. 
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CREATIVE THEATRE 


By Roy Mitchell 


This book is written for those who can believe in a new kind of 
theatre arising out of the present one, for a clear-eyed generation 
who have dreamed new things of the theatre and demand new 
dignity of it. No one is better able to appraise the stage and advance 
a program for its future than Mr. Mitchell who has filled every 
major position in the theatre during his career. Illustrated with 
17 woodcuts of stage settings. $4.00. 
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THEATRE ARTS PRINTS THE ITALIAN COMEDY 
With an introduction by By Pierre Duchartre 
John Mason Brown ate , ae os 
The first English translation of a stand- 
A series of 150 half-tone prints selected ard work on Commedia dell’ Arte. Illus- 
by Edith R. Isaacs. $2.50. trated. Limited to 1000 copies $10.00. 











THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York ——= 
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A Thought on 
Country Clothes 


HE Major is often amused by the exaggerated air 
of nonchalance which so many men affect 
in the country. His personal preference 

runs to apparel which, while frankly more 





carefree than in town, is nevertheless 
impeccable for the occasion. 


His ideas on country clothes have been 
reproduced with the utmost fidelity 


by | 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 



































Interior assembled by de Voo in Munich residence 


A modern room done in 
the German style in 
greens, yellows and rust 


ctdeline de Peso’ Ine. 


Modern Tnterior 
Neus York 


120 fast 57% Plaza 8413 
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